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AUSTRIA AND NAPLES versus ENGLAND. 


HEN the general league of Europe against England 
\ carries out the measures of the Verona Gazette and of 
the King of Naries, the invading Sovereigns will have some 
difficulty in finding an oppressed party to relieve. NApoLEon 
always thought that the Whigs were ready to join him; and 
his illusion would certainly have been confirmed if he had 
obtained access to Fox’s private correspondence. At a later 
period, O'ConneLt might perhaps have held out hopes to a 
foreign enemy, although he would have carefully examined 
his text-books for the purpose of avoiding an indictable act 
of treason. The successors of the Agitator in 1848 made 
advances to the French Provisional Government; but at pre- 
sent, Irish patriots are more inclined to rebel against Dr. 
CuLLeN than against Lord Caruiste. Unless King Ferpt- 
NAND undertakes the restoration of his worthy compeer to 
the throne of Oude, his threats of intervention seem likely 
to remain unaccomplished. Poor old Frost, who has come 
back to Newport, finds the nonsense of 1840 altogether 
obsolete. Currey is, it may be hoped, sitting cross-legged in 
silence. Durry, though he announces that he is still a 
rebel to the back-bone, has been obliged to ventilate his dis- 
satisfaction at the Autipodes. Even in Australia, it is not easy 
to perpetrate treason. The miners will not interrupt the 
diggings to revenge the seven centuries of misrule which 
elapsed before their country existed. The position of a 
would-be insurgent, perfectly at liberty to carry out his in- 
tentions, but hampered by the want of a cause and of confe- 
derates, is rather ludicrous than formidable. 

Long-continued security has naturally rendered English- 
men unconscious of the blessing of exemption from revo- 
lutionary movements. With the exception of Belgium and 
Sardinia, both of which are exposed to external dangers, 
every State on the Continent is threatened by a discontented 
portion of its subjects. Foreign Governments obstinately 
refuse to recognise the great political discovery which pre- 
serves England from internal disunion and America from 
disruption. The art of leaving things alone is unattainable 
by martinets and bureaucrats. No subject of the QUEEN at 
home, or in the colonies, feels the pressure of authority in 
his daily life. If any person wishes to effect a political 
change, he must take the initiative instead of beginning with 
resistance. There is little use in pushing at an open door. 
The citizens of the United States are equally exempt from 
galling discipline and control. The Vigilance Committee 
of San Francisco meets with no interference from the Fede- 
ral authorities. The ruling party has only anticipated the 
result of the ensuing election ; and as soon as the proper 
time arrives, it will embody its superiority in the ordinary 
constitutional forms. In Naples, or in Lombardy, a similar 
movement would have overthrown a dynasty. 

It would seem, therefore, that foreign Absolutists are in 
error when they assert that England is especially interested 
in maintaining the doctrine of non-intervention. A war 
undertaken for the suppression of the liberty of the press and 
for the compulsory extradition of political refugees would 
not be an act of intervention, in the ordinary sense, but an 
enforcement, by hostilities, of a foreign claim. It cannot be 
pretended that any English interest could be furthered by 
the expulsion of a few French or Italian Republicans. On 
the other hand, it is not denied that the English sympathies 
which give so mach umbrage to despots relate to the internal 
condition of their dominions. The cruelties ised at 
Naples are neither directly nor constructiwely injurious to 
any foreign Power. The tu quoque argumemt, always incon- 
clusive, is, on the present occasion, singularly inapplicable. 
There are four States in the world which, from their greatness 
and homogeneous character, are safe from all interference by 
foreigners in their domestic concerns, England, France, 


Russia (as distinguished from Poland), and the United States 
of America, have respectively the absolute and ultimate 
control of their own internal affairs. Austria, though a 
Power of the first rank, is peculiarly exposed to the dangers 
of insurrection and of foreign intervention ; and the Italian 
despots are virtually maintained by the tacit menace of 
Austrian protection. 

It by no means follows that, because retaliation is im- 
possible, a spirit of political crusading ought to be indulged 
by England. The Governments of the time felt reasonable 
alarm and indignation when the French Convention decreed 
that assistance should be given to any people against its 
tyrants; and the more hasty portion of the English press 
sometimes approximates to the imprudent zeal of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. Public writers and speakers in a free 
country exercise a double function, as practical politicians 
and as speculative critics; and it is not always easy to distin- 
guish, in particular cases, between the publication of historical 
truth and the proposal of measures for the guidance of the 
Government. It is fitting that all men should know of the 
perfidy and cruelty of the King of Napies, and that the 
moral judgment which is formed should correspond to the 
facts; but the expediency of an armed intervention to relieve 
the sufferers from his tyranny must depend upon circum- 
stances. Forcigners naturally suppose that the assertion of 
certain propositions implies a practical consequence, but the 
record of a case of morbid pathology does not necessarily 
involve the responsibility of undertaking a cure. 

It is more legitimate to confess a predilection for an 
established Government than to encourage an insurgent 
party, which is always, primd facie, in the wrong. The good 
wishes of England to Sardinia are conformable to the posi- 
tive law of nations, as well as to national equity; but a non- 
existent constitution is always a doubtful good, although it 
is hardly possible that at Naples any change could be for 
the worse. On the whole, it is desirable, in the generality of 
cases, to abstain from national partialities. The interest 
both of England and of France dictates the continuance of 
the Western Alliance, notwithstanding the differences which 
exist between the political institutions of the confederates. 
Sardinia, under a free constitution, is a natural ally of Eng- 
land, in any conflict with the great military monarchies ; and 
it is chiefly on this ground that statesmen are justified in 
adopting the popular feeling in favour of the only free 
section of Italy. 

It is to be feared that some portion of our cosmopolitan 
philanthropy may be attributed to the stagnation which 
oppresses our own domestic politics. The Powers of the 
Continent are, it may be hoped, less happily conditioned 
than ourselves; but they are exposed to a greater variety of 
tragic and interesting contingencies. In this anarchical 
home of agitation, it is at present impossible to get up a 
public movement for any political purpose. Some years 
since, the autumn was enlivened by Conservative dinners 
and by Free Trade meetings; but the most exciting mani- 
festations of the present day are made by painstaking 
noblemen on behalf of plans for reforming young thieves. 
When Lord Patmerston receives the round robin of 
agenda which he is said to have required from the various 
departments, he will confer a benefit on the country by pub- 
lishing the results. At present, there is not a single political 

which causes any public interest ; but the Ministerial 

amd measures, when they transpire, will at least call 

forth either assent or disapprobation. Apathy, though safe 

and painless, is tedious—the public mind desires a grievance 

or a project. It is impossible to keep up an excitement on 

questions which involve no difference of opinions, All 

mankind agree that juvenile criminals and the old Eccle- 
siastical Courts ought, if possible, to be reformed. 

It is said that it would be a great gift to acquire the 
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power of seeing ourselves as others see us. A miracle 
scarcely less difficult would be performed if others, and 
especially Continental politicians, would see us as we see 
ourselves. The stupid, simple, well-meaning Joun Butt of 
caricatures accurately typifies the political character of the 
nation. To an undiplomatic abhorrence of foreign tyranny, 
‘nglishmen generally unite a sober disposition to attend to 
their own affairs. It is highly probable that the King of 
Napies and his accomplices may escape from any actual 
interference on the part of England; but the threat of 
reprisals is not likely to create alarm. The Univers, and the 
Assemblée Nationale, and the Milan Gazette forget that they 
derive all their commonplaces about Ireland and India from 
writers and speakers who are allowed with perfect impunity 
to make any attack on the Government. 


SOCIETY IN CALIFORNIA. 


'N\HOSE who are most discontented with the social rela- 

tions of the Old World may find some consolation by 
comparing the condition of things at home with the state of 
society in the newest community of the other hemisphere. 
Never was seen such a strange mixture of anarchy and 
order, outrage and industry, destruction and renovation, as 
California at this moment presents. Every peculiarity of 
American life is exaggerated and distorted in this young re- 
publie—violence and blood fill the columns of its daily press. 
In a single number of a newspaper, we find the following ex- 
citing narratives. First comes a desperate rencontre between 
Commodore Liye, armed with a double-barrelled gun, and 
Cuar.ey Suarver, who, after dodging a couple of shots, got 
hold of his pistol and sent a ball right through the Commo- 
pore—which, if we are to believe the account, produced only 
a very slight physical effect on the frame of the sturdy Live. 


‘Twice before, in the course of a year, similar little affrays had. 


taken place between the same gentlemen, whose hostility is 
satisfactorily explained by the fact that one had appeared 
in the witness-box to the detriment of the other’s interests. 
‘Then there is “a shooting affair,” in which some five-and- 
twenty shots were fired on each side. A third fight, which 
was fatal to an adventurous tailor, known as Major Jack, is 
followed by a “ difficulty” in Bath County, which “ grew out 
of Liquor and squaws,” where Jack RINGoLp lost three of his 
fingers and KanaKa Joun the greater part of his bowels. The 
ladies are not behind the stronger sex; for we see that Miss 
CanoLine JonDAN stabbed one Henry Dar.ine with a pair 
of scissors. Besides these interesting bits of news, we have a 
cowhiding transaction between two rival innkeepers—some 
more stabbing on the part of two gentlemen at a reading-room 
—a couple of assaults with intent to murder—a quiet Lynching 
afihir—an affray in which one man killed another with a scythe 
—two suicides, and an attempt at a third—two or three 
violent deaths by accident—a verdict of murder by a coroner's 
jury—and an abundant crop of hairbreadth escapes, and 
successful arrests of divers interesting ruffians, One Nep 
M‘Gowan seems to be a sort of Transatlantic Turpin; and 
the editor of a paper that “ goes in for moral and intellectual 
improvement” cannot repress his sympathy with the clever- 
ness of the robber’s escape. The constant risk to life from 
the violence of armed ruffians is almost equalled by the 
dangers of accidental or incendiary fires. The same number 
of the California Chronicle in which we have found the 
particulars already mentioned describes the entire destruc- 
tion of two towns, Placerville and Georgetown, with a frightful 
loss of life and property ; and it further contains an account of a 
fatal encounter with an Indian tribe in Rogue River Valley, at 
a spot already famous as the scene of “the Ox-team Tragedy.” 
From the diggings which rejoice in such designations as 
Murderer’s Creek, Deadwood Valley, Humbug Town, and 
Greenhorn Gulch, the news is equally exciting ; and, among 
other pleasant events, it appears that a Deputy Sheriff shot 
a miner whom he wished to arrest for a little breach of 
order, on the 4th of July. The Sheriff's party at once 
assembled to protect his deputy in the gaol, and the diggers 
gathered together for a siege; but the prison walls were too 
strong to be forced—so the law was allowed to take its 
course, under a threat of active interference by the mob in 
case of an acquittal. 

{t is difficult to realize the state of society in which a 
single newspaper recounts such a multitude of horrors. The 
idea of personal safety must, one would think, be given up as 
chimerical, and every one must be prepared to live under 
arms, expecting at any moment an attack from some 
professional ruffian or offended friend. Public affairs, 


too, are in the same state of disorganization as private 
society. Officials of every class are accused of embez. 
zlement—the ballot is proved to have been tampered 
with—and a huge mass-meeting has demanded the resig. 
nation of the whole judicial staff, in consequence of the 
“invasion of the sanctity of the ballot-box,” on the occasion 
of their election. These gentlemen naturally declined 
to abandon their posts and their salaries; but their refysal 
was grounded only on the fact that the meeting dig 
not comprise an absolute majority of their electors, and 
they admitted, in the most unqualified manner, their obliga- 
tion to descend from the bench, at the bidding of a majority 
of their constituents, who, from whatever cause, might desire 
it. What must be the independence of the judges when a 
single unpopular decision will suffice to degrade them from 
their position? In law, however, it seems that the justices 
of California have a right to remain where they are, and the 
mass-meeting, when assembled a second time to hear their 
answer, found nothing better to do than to express their 
regret, and to resolve “ to recognise, in its fullest extent, the 
right of popular sovereignty, and the people as the legitimate 
source of all power.” The Committee was then directed to 
consider the steps to be taken to vindicate the lofty resolu- 
tions of the people. But it is not only the ministers of jus. 
tice who are in danger—the Governor and the Executive are 
powerless to enforce the law, and the Federal Government 
has rejected their claim for help. 

In the midst of all this confusion, society still coheres by 
force of the orderly instincts which are never quite extin- 
guished in the Anglo-Saxon race. If anytliing like what is 
now occuring in California had happened in a French settle- 
ment, we should have seen the red flag waving over the 
town, and anarchy prevailing unchecked throughout the 
country. But even at the worst there is no fear of any 
such result in a community where English is spoken. 
Though the adventurers who have peopled California are 
certainly not the most favourable specimens even of the 
Yankee branch of our common family, and are besides mixed 
up with a considerable proportion of foreigners from every 
country under the sun, there is still enough of the instinct 
of the race left to preserve society from utter disruption. 
Lynch-law is not a desirable institution, but it is better 
than no law at alls and its judgments, though not very 
formal, are pretty generally sound in the main. When the 
ordinary tribunals fail, it is satisfactory to find that the mob 
is sufficiently under the control of ideas of order and justice 
to be able to improvise a rough judicature of its own, to try 
prisoners soberly and fairly, and to carry out the sentences 
pronounced without tumult or conflict. 

The same organizing habits which have framed a rude 
system of justice in default of constituted authorities, are still 
more curiously shown by the quietly energetic action of the 
Committee of Vigilance. Much more is being done to extir- 
pate violence, now that the State is paralysed, than when the 
Governor's power was undisputed. Men who robbed and mur- 
dered with impunity under the rule of the lawful authorities 
have been arrested and punished by the more resolute hand of 
the Committee. The worst villains are flying from the Vigi- 
lants, and the smallest symptom of an affray brings down 
their officers at once to the rescue. If a meeting grows 
riotous, a force from the Vigilance Committee is enough to 
reduce it to order. If officials are suspected of plunder, a 
sub-committee investigates and adjudicates on the case, and 
no one seems to think of questioning the uprightness of the 
judgment. In fact, this self-constituted body—set up without 
any revolution in the common sense of the word, but standing 
side by side with the legal authorities—appears to have quietly 
absorbed all the active powers of the Government into 
itself, and to be doing more to protect society than the 
official guardians of the public have thought fit to attempt. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of the order which still 
prevails in spite of private outrage and public disorganization, 
is to be found in the continued prosecution of schemes which 
one would have expected to see laid aside, at least until the 
re-establishment of regular authority. Instead of being 
absorbed in the single consideration of the public safety, 
we find that the topics selected as the most interesting 
to the readers of Californian leading articles are, Refuges 
for Young Vagabonds, Schools, Colleges, Universities, Rail- 
way Extension, and Postal Reform. The relations of the 
young State to the Union are temperately discussed, at a 
time when its own social existence seems to be in danger; 
and the’traditional feeling which binds America to the land 
of her origin still lives even in a Californian editor, who 
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introduces some tales of discoveries in England, under the 
title of “Gold Mines at Home.” Take it altogether, there is 
much that is hopeful in the character and constitution of 
California, notwithstanding the crime and violence that now 
abound; but the picture it presents may teach us to put up 
patiently with some of the inconveniences of our own social 
life, when we see the trouble and confusion which attend 
society in course of formation. 


THE KING OF OUDE’S SAUCE. 


T is one of the blessings of the institution of marrriage, 
{ that if you get into a scrape, you can send your wife to 
deprecate the wrath of the authority who has to punish you. 
Few persons, in any position of influence, have ever dismissed 
a subordinate without finding their door besieged next morn- 
ing by a tearful lady in black, who comes to lay before them 


- the situation to which an overstrained rigour has reduced 


herself and her infant children. We have heard it urged as 
a reason for not allowing married men to become under- 
graduates at the Universities, that when they are plucked— 
and certainly they have a curious tendency to be plucked— 
their wives are sure to call on the Examiner and wring his 
heart by a paroxysm of sobbing. It does infinite credit 
to Major Birp, or whoever else is the adviser of the King 
of OupeE, that he has so well understood the soft-heartedness 
of Englishmen under female solicitation. The dethroned 
monarch is mysteriously and perpetually described as on his 
way to England; but meantime, the Queen of OvpbeE is 
actually lodging close to the Regent’s Park, exciting our 
imaginations by the barbaric splendour of her dusky 
attendants, whilst she appeals to our compassion against the 
cruelty of Lord Datnousize. We are sorry to obtrude a 
question in the least indelicate, but really we must ask, 
Which Queen of Ouvr is it? Persons well informed in the 
mysteries of the Oriental world assure us that the Zenana at 
Lucknow contained a number of ladies of whom neither one 
hundred, nor two hundred, nor even five hundred gives the 
true total. In fact, it was the largest in Asia, and we are 
obliged to add that it was filled by a more unscrupulous 
system of abduction than any other harem in the world. It is 
no fault of the personage who styles herself Queen of OupE 
that she submitted herself to the customs of the society in 
which she was born, and from which she had no means of 
escaping ; but really it is something like a fraud on English 
respectability to palm upon us, as the well-known disconso- 
late lady in bombazine, a lady who willingly shared the affec- 
tions of her husband with score upon score of equal and 
rival favourites. This unlucky consideration takes the 
poetry out of the thing, if it does nothing else. 

Tt may be, perhaps, as well for the King of Ovpe if he 
keeps permanently out of the way. His presence is likely to 
remind us of the exact nature of his grievance. He certainly 
is the sole sufferer through the act of the East India Company, 
for, to the poor instruments of his pleasures whom he has 
sent before him, it makes not the faintest difference whether 
their master is a titular or a reigning sovereign. What is it, 
then, that he has lost? Nothing assuredly which wealth can 
purchase. The King of Ovpr has more money probably to 
spend than the Queen of Eneuanp, and much more liberty 
In spending it. All the varieties of fierce and foul enjoy- 
ment are still open to him, so that they do not involve the 
spoliation or the physical injury of third persons. He can 
still fill his harem, and guard its inmates with squadrons of 
the semi-human unfortunates whom for the first time we see 
performing their ministrations in England. He can still 
sit among his minions at a table groaning under the fiery 
dainties of Asia and the choicest delicacies of Europe. He 
can still match elephants against tigers, tigers against wild 
horses, and stags against wild boars. He can still kill the 
noblest of game in interminable jungles. What is it, 
then, that he is compelled to forego? Unfortunately for him, 
> ex-functionary of the Palace at Lucknow has given to 

4 =a a volume which describes the amusements in 
a ich the Court of Onde is no longer permitted to indulge. 

is no longer, for example, an allowable pastime to make 
Tazzias, out of mere wantonness, on an industrious popula- 
tion. Whole villages cannot be turned into deserts to make 
room for the Yoyal hunting-train. One of the finest pro- 
sie India must no longer be emptied of its inhabitants 
An idle word in the King of Oupr’s 
as before, cost the speaker his head. If 
aad e Kine’s relations visits him, it will probably be an 

egal act to pluck out his beard in small handfuls. And, 


as a small recompence for all these sacrifices, His Majesty 
will probably live out his days, instead of dying by poison, 
like the majority of his predecessors. 

The deposition of the King of OupE by the East India 
Company is one of those acts which wise moralists will be 
satisfied to leave uncriticised. It is impossible to say either 
that it was right or that it was wrong. It belonged to no 
class, and could be described by no general name. It was 
completely extraordinary and exceptional. It was the 
forced solution of an otherwise insoluble dilemma. The 
Sovereigns of Oude had surrendered the management of all 
their foreign relations to the Indian Government, and the 
Indian Government in return had guaranteed to them their 
throne. This compact was unfortunately made without 
sufficient regard to the constitution of Asiatic monarchies, 
in which the power of oppression on the part of the Prince 
is limited by the right of insurrection on the part of the 
people. The Kings of Oude, sustained in their prero- 
gatives by the strong arm of the British power, and 
freed from the fear of that ultimate retribution which waits 
on the tyranny of Oriental monarchs, threw themselves into 
a wild licence of misgovernment, such as has been rarely 
witnessed even in Hindostan; and thus the East India 
Company, whose moral claim to sovereignty in its own 
dominions is founded on its having substituted good govern- 
ment for bad, found itself an accomplice in a system of 
cruelty and extortion twenty times worse than the adminis- 
trative anarchy which it prides itself on having superseded 
in the provinces under its immediate control. What was to 
be done? To have restored the kingdom of Oude to com- 
plete independence would have entailed the instant destruc- 
tion of the monarch, through the agency of an insurrection 
which might have broken the peace of all India. The alter- 
native had but one other branch, and that it was determined 
to follow. A series of bloody quarrels between the Maho- 
metan and Hindoo population precipitated the crisis. Lord 
Datnovste published his edict. The British troops marched 
in. The King of OupE was deposed, retaining the royal 
state and title, and endowed with an enormous pension. 
Whatever be the moral aspects of the step, it is emphatically 
one which can never be retraced. The thing is done, and 
done for ever. The country has begun to recover itself. 
The population is fast returning to its homes. The culti- 
vators are no longer in terror for the safety of their little 
store. Disorder, armed robbery, and assassination, have dis- 
appeared. It is absolutely impossible to arrest all this im- 
provement by re-enthroning the miserable despot who has 
been deposed. If we now held Sicily on the terms on which 
we held it during the last French war, who believes that 
popular feeling in England would for an instant tolerate its 
restoration to its legitimate sovereign, the King of Nares? 
It will be strange indeed, if this same popular feeling can 
be roused to demand that a kingdom which was half our own 
before we assumed possession of it, be consigned anew to the 
government of a line of sovereigns by whose side the 
Neapolitan Boursoys shine as angels of light. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTIES. 


|* the report that the Central American question is settled 

proves to be well founded, Englishmen may look on during 
the Presidential election with the most disinterested curiosity. 
Some of the Democratic orators think it worth while to 
declare that the London press is opposed to their favourite 
candidate, and of course the well-known contribution 
voted by Parliament out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the expenses of the Fremont party naturally excites 
remark ; but the citizens of the Union may be well 
assured that the best and most efficient candidate will 
be the one most acceptable to all right-thinking foreigners. 
The only portion of the Cincinnati platform or manifesto 
which concerns English interests consists in the declaration 
that the United States ought to control the interoceanic pas- 
sage ; and if it be true that a treaty has been concluded which 
secures the freedom and neutrality of the transit, there is no 
longer any reasonable pretext for a quarrel. Freedom of 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific would be worth a 
war; but there is scarcely any other cause which could 
justify a rupture. 

Mr. Bucwanan has adopted the Cincinnati platform. He 
was one of the authors of the discreditable Ostend Memo- 
randum, and he achieved a task difficult to be accomplished 
by an American Minister, in rendering himself generally 


unpopular in England. On the other hand, he is 9’le and 
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experienced, while he represents the party which has gene- 
rally proved itself the most numerous and united ; and in 
proportion to the strength of the Administration at Wash- 
ington, will be the probable absence of a desire to find 
occasions of foreign quarrel. In all public and private 
affuirs, it is most advantageous to deal with able and pros- 
perous men of business ; and a weak Government is like an 
ill-conducted household, always a nuisance to its neighbours. 
Colonel Fremont, as the candidate most directly opposed 
to the extension of slavery, might, at first sight, meet with 
most general favour in England ; but the present position of 
the Republican party is, perhaps not by their own fault, 
sectional, and therefore unsafe. It is certain that the votes 
of the South will be either concentrated on Mr. Bucnanay, 
or divided with Mr. Fitmore. The possible triumph of the 
North would be deeply resented by the Slave States ; and 
the consequence would be, not indeed the rupture of the 
Union, but a permanent breach between the Senate on the one 
side, and the Executive, backed by the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the other. Colonel Fremont himself is an un- 
tried man, and it is possible that, like his predecessor, he 
might attempt to conceal his domestic weakness by an osten- 
tatious and offensive display of vigour in his foreign policy. 
Tt cannot be denied that Abolitionism is popular in England ; 
but commercial interests and political leanings tend rather 
in the opposite direction. The planters of the South who 
sell us cotton, tobacco, and sugar, are less jealous of our 
influence than the Yankee manufacturers who dislike our 
calicoes and hardware. It is not impossible that Mr. Fi1- 
MORE, who belongs to neither of the extreme parties, may be 
the most eligible of the rival candidates ; but foreigners are, 
fortunately for themselves, exempted from the duty and the 
right of interference. 

The embarrassments with which American statesmen are at 
present called upon to grapple are neither few nor trifling ; 
but, however menacing may be the existing aspect of affairs, 
the solution is probably not beyond the resources of a self- 
governing people, and of a free and elastic constitution. We 
scarcely anticipate, with General Cass, that the days of the 
Republic are numbered ; and even the alleged intention of 
the Governor of a Slave State to declare a vote given for 
Colonel Fremont treasonable, will not, we apprehend, appre- 
ciably diminish the number of the Republican candidate’s 
supporters. In the United States, it is happily impossible 
to suppress rivalries of interest or differences of opinion. 
Massachusetts and South Carolina cannot be held together 
by the machinery which binds Lombardy to Austria. Des- 
pots and successful rebels may impose their own terms on 
the vanquished, but compromise is characteristic of freemen. 
Every system of government may be brought to a dead 
lock, if its latent inconsistencies are pushed to extremes by 
the obstinacy of impracticable factions ; and it is for men 
of sense and for statesmen to know when to apply some 
temporary readjustment to the constitutional engine. Mr. 
Prerce and his advisers have abused the Executive power 
for the purpose of giving a triumph to the Southern party in 
Kansas, but there are evident symptoms of the influence 
which sound public opinion is exercising on the counsels of 
the Administration; and as the conflict now raging in the 
Territory assumes larger and more formidable proportions, 
it may be anticipated that popular sentiment will be in- 
creasingly adverse to a partisan policy which does not appear 
even to possess the merit of success. 

The conduct of the Prestpent in the Kansas affair has 
been in the highest degree culpable. There might be grounds 
for hesitating between the claims of the rival Legislatures ; 
for the pro-Slavery party had complied with the regular forms 
of election, although they had gained their majority by fraud 
and violence, whilst the Convention of Topeka, which probably 
represented the genuine settlers of the Territory, was neces- 
sarily informal and irregular. Mr. Prerce’s guilt consists in 
his appointment and maintenance of partisans to exercise 
the Federal authority at a time when civil war was immi- 
nent. SHannon, the Governor, Lecomprte, the Chief Justice, 
and Donatpson, the United States’ Marshal—all deriving 
their power from Washington—have exercised it in scanda- 
lows subserviency to the Missouri Border Ruffians. Pro- 
Slavery grand juries, under the direction of the Cuter 
Justice, have found bills for high treason against several 
of the Free Soil leaders, and have even had the impudence 
to present as nuisances the hotel and the printing office at 
Lawrence. The Marshal summoned out a posse of the 
pro-Slavery faction, and levelled the obnoxious buildings 
to the ground. Although the Governor connived at some 


of the outrages, and took a part in others, it seems that 
his moderation has lately incurred the resentment of his 


rty. 

The Democratic majority in the Senate, under the leader. 
ship of Mr. Doucias, have endeavoured to extricate the 
Administration from its false position by a Bill for referring 
the future destiny of Kansas to the will of its inhabitants, 
The tacit admission that the proceedings of the nominal 
Legislature had been unjustifiable, was in itself a censure 
on the Prestpent, and an approximation to a compromise, 
The House of Representatives sent three Commissioners to 
inquire into the Kansas transactions on the spot ; and in 
pursuance of their report, the Topeka, or Free Soil delegate, 
has been admitted to take his seat in preference to the 
nominee of the Legislature. In the absence of any simpler 
mode of counteracting the policy of the Executive, the 
House further appended to the grant for the army a proviso 
that the Federal troops should not be employed to enforce 
the laws of the de facto Government. The Senate having 
rejected the proviso, the Session closed without any appro- 
priation for the regular army; but it is not, we presume, 
intended by any party that the forces of the United States 
should be disbanded. The Presipent immediately sum- 
moned an extraordinary Session, which commenced on the 
21st ult.; and although, by the latest accounts, the state of 
feeling at Washington appeared to give little promise of an 
early adjustment of the difficulty between the two Houses, 
we should learn without surprise that moderate men in either 
branch of Congress have succeeded in effecting some reason- 
able arrangement. The Democrats, who were the original 
aggressors, are becoming fully aware of the disadvantageous 
influence which the Kansas disturbances are likely to 
exercise on the prospects of their Presidential candidate, 
Before the close of the Session, Governor SHANNON had been 
removed from office, and it was intimated by the friends of 
the Administration that Lecompre and DonaLpson were 
also to be dismissed. The House of Representatives would 
probably have been satisfied with the actual retirement of 
the obnoxious officials ; but it was not thought convenien’ 
to trust to the good faith of the Presrpent. 

It is the interest of all parties that the Federal troops 
should exercise an impartial compression on the belligerent 
factions in Kansas. The proviso which the House still per- 
sists in appending to the Army Bill merely implies that the 
PresivEnt had abused his power ; while the Senate appears 
disposed again to record its opinion that the North ought 
not to triumph over the South. The three branches of the 
American Government possess attributes wholly different 
from the Crown and Estates of the Realm in England. The 
PRESIDENT is more powerful than either branch of the Con- 
gress, and the Senate controls the policy of the State 
more effectually than the House of Representatives. The 
refusal of supplies is only to be regarded as a tempo- 
rary and demonstrative measure ; and as the House has 
strictly confined itself to its constitutional functions, it 
is probable that the Executive must to some extent 
give way. 

The future President will carry out the real desires of his 
fellow-citizens by discountenancing agitation, and by holding 
himself aloof from party. American statesmen are seriously 
alarmed at the tendency of all other differences to resolve 
themselves into a conflict between the Free and the Slave 
States. The acquittal of Hersert, who killed an Irish 
waiter in a tavern, is approved by the Southern papers, for no 
other reason than that the criminal votes for slavery. The 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco continue to prosecute 
and punish delinquents, who are always supporters of the 
Federal Administration; and the Fremont journals always 
identify any political offender whom they denounce with 
the Southern cause. The advocates of slavery, on the other 
hand, court hostility by their approval of Brooxs and HeEr- 
BERT, forgetting that, even if their favourite institution 1s 
justifiable, it cannot require the support of violence and 
murder. In the meantime, prudent men deprecate the 
opening of grave and insoluble questions. , 

It is in the hope of a premature escape from domestic 
collisions that grave American politicians too often flatter 
the popular jealousy of England. Mr. Bucuanan will not, 
however, have the unsatisfactory excuse of incapacity or 
ignorance, and, as an experienced man of business, he 
probably avoid the errors of his predecessors; and when 
the North and the South are on friendly terms, both sec- 
tions of the Union will be content to abstain from foreign 
quarrels. 
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OUR GOVERNING CLASSES. 


T seems at first sight a truism to say that, in a free country, 
no subject demands more anxious or continual attention 
than the choice of its governing classes. As the peculiarity 
of a free constitution is the divisien of the sovereign autho- 
rity among various and heterogeneous sections of the com- 
munity, it would obviously appear to deserve reflection which 
classes should enjoy that authority, and in what proportion it 
should be divided among them. Yet experience shows that, 
especially in this country, there is no subject on which men 
think so little, or on which they think so unwillingly. The 
interest of Conservatism is opposed to it. A very gross case 
of failure must be established before you can convince an 
Englishman that the person who has been accustomed to do 
anything should not continue to do it, but that it ought to 
be entrusted to some one who has never done it before. The 


‘very importance of the question, Who shall be our rulers? 


disinclines us to think that it needs consideration. The pro- 
blem is complex—the decision nervous. That whatever is, 
is right, is an easy creed ; and we naturally drift on until 
we can drift on without alteration no longer. Thus, we 
steadily refused to give representatives to Birmingham and 
Manchester until it was evident that the status quo could 
not endure—that unless they were represented, they would 
not be governed. 

It may be questioned whether, in the similar absence of a 
pressing and visible necessity, we are not now committing a 
similar error. Are our large towns really represented? Of 
course, every one knows that they have representatives. By 
a search in Dop, we can discover who is member for Liver- 
pool, and who is the representative for Leeds. But when 
we look further, can it be said that the mind of our greatest 
towns is really represented in Parliament? We mean no 
disrespect to any of the excellent members who sit for those 
places. Under any system of election, a certain number of 
accomplished English gentlemen will find their way into the 
House of Commons. But is the mode of election on which 
we now exclusively rely calculated to secure the selection of 
the persons best calculated to express the opinions and repre- 
sent the judgments of the most cultivated classes of our 
most cultivated towns? Take the case of the metropolis. 
Do the members for Finsbury speak, in general, the sense of 
Russell-square? Within the last few years, a number of new 
districts have risen into wealth and importance, each of which 
has more property and more intelligence in it than many capi- 
tals; but do they exercise any perceptible influence on the 
authorized expressions of metropolitan opinion? It is the 
same with every Jarge town. All round Liverpool, for exam- 
ple, what a district of environs is being colonised by the 
best of our middle classes! Instead of suburb being a term 
of reproach as a place to reside in, the vicinity of every 
great town is much preferred to the town itself. Yet who 
would fancy it from our way of attaining what we assume 
to be the true political opinion of those towns? The ten- 
pound householders are a most useful and important class 
in the community—they adequately represent the steady 
energy, the strong if narrow intelligence, of our lower trading 
classes, Their industry contributes greatly to the increase 
of our wealth—their economy nearly as much towards its 
preservation, Yet in every considerable seat of industry 
how much there necessarily is of mercantile activity, various 
accomplishment, social refinement, and literary cultivation, 
which is quite beyond their sphere! Their excellence is a 
defined energy, a contracted industry. They would lose it if 
they attempted a various culture, or indulged in diversified 
reflection, 

It 18 to be remembered that the daily current of com- 
merce 1s at present throwing more of our internal trade into 
the large towns. The effect of railways and other facilities 
of transit and intercourse has been unfavourable to the 
traders of the smaller towns—the consumer goes to the 

rger ones. The purely retail business of each district is 
of course transacted as formerly in the district, but every 
bargain of importance is, day by day, more likely to be made 
at the great marts, People who wish to buy a good deal go 
where they can see a good deal. The petty stock of the 
} nod at the small place does not afford so good a choice as 

arge assortment of the city merchant, and therefore those 

to whom a good selection is of any importance go direct to the 
> i of wholesale dealing. The result is advantageous to 
© nation, for a moderately large stock in a city is made to 
Serve the purpose of a much larger stock scattered over many 
places in the country ; but it is obviously disadvantageous to 


the trade of the rural towns. It is daily becoming less and 
less true that a representation or an influence given to them 
is an equivalent for the non-representation of the higher 
trading classes of our great towns. The strong current which 
sets from the small places to the large ones is of itself a 
reason for considering whether some corresponding change 
should not be made in our representative constitution. 

The unrepresented classes of our large towns are, more- 
over, very materially different from the class of landowners, 
whether aristocratic or non-aristocratic, who at present 
principally counterbalance the important influence of the 
ten-pound householders. The cultivation of persons who 
live in the country is undoubtedly more living and practical 
—it deals more with realities, and is remarkable for homely 
consistency. But the cultivation of townspeople is far more 
abstract and intellectual. They may occasionally mistake 
words for things, but they are far more ready to be alive to 
new things than their equals in the country. They have 
more also of intellectual fairness. They are far more willing 
to hear both sides of a question—more able to weigh con- 
flicting arguments, and to estimate the relative probability 
of questionable facts. Country people arrive at their judg- 
ments in a moment, by what we call an instinct when right, 
and a prejudice when wrong. People in cities have more of 
the elaborateness of civilization—discuss evidence—suggest 
doubts—arrive only slowly and by stages at an approximate 
result. The conduct of great affairs requires both processes, 
The prejudices of the country should be checked, therefore, 
by the careful reason of the town—the over-elaborate argu- 
mentation of the town should be checked by the rough instinct 
of the country. We must remember, too, that, by the natural 
progress of things, the small landowners are not so great people 
asthey were. No one can be familiar with any country district, 
and not observe how acutely the competition of the new 
wealth is felt in manor-houses and granges which used to be 
the habitual centres of easy hospitality—the sole mansions of 
a large district. It will hardly be wise to rely exclusively 
on a class which has ceased to be the sole representatives 
of moderate and substantial wealth. 

A common answer to all considerations of this kind is, 
that the present Parliament works very well—that it repre- 
sents the popular feeling—that there is no great question on 
which its opinion will not be in accordance with that of the 
nation. And this last assertion is probably true. There is 
just now no single topic likely to take a strong hold of public 
attention on which the House of Commons would not fairly 
represent all ultimate judgment. But we see no reason for 
believing that any single isolated topic is at present likely 
to obtain sole dominion over the public mind. It is more 
probable that our attention will be divided among many 
questions, every one of which is of great importance, several 
of which are very difficult, all of which are complicated 
by historical considerations, whilst some of them abound 
in detail. It is exactly on these questions that it is espe- 
cially desirable that the most patient, most candid, most in- 
tellectual classes of the community should have a great voice. 
If we want, as is sometimes said, “a Parliament of detail,” 
we should give some influence to the classes most skilled in 
detail. It can hardly be said that the debates in the present 
Parliament contain the best possible discussion of delicate and 
difficult questions. 


MORMON MARRIAGE AND MORALS. 


E have received from the “President of the London 
Conference of Latter-day Saints’"—we abbreviate 

some of the profanity of this gentleman’s sign-manual— 
a circular soliciting our favourable attention to an address 
(which he incloses) by Partey Perer Pratt, entitled 
Marriage and Morals in Utah. P. P. Prarr is, it seems, 
“one of the Twelve Apostles of Latter-day Saints,” 
established on the borders of the Salt Lake; and his 
mission to “the Church of the Saints,” extolling the moral 
and social advantages and the divine authority of polygamy, 
is republished for circulation in this country by the British 
authorities of the Great Mormonist Propaganda.  Per- 
haps, therefore, it may not be amiss if we so far accept 
the polite suggestion of the President of the London Con- 
ference as to invite public notice to the moral code which 
one of the most actively proselytising sects of any age is 
endeavouring to instil into the British mind. Peter 
Partey has long been a household word with the rising 
generation, but Partey Peter Prarr appears likely, should 
he succeed in his mission, to be much more of a domestic 
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authority, in more senses than one, with the households of 
the future. 

It seems to bea peculiarity of the Mormon mind that, in all 
things, it affects the letter. Alliteration is the favourite rhe- 
torical ornament of the sect, and literalness is their rule of 
interpretation. We might go farther, and hint that the 
real secret of their success is recorded in the manifesto 
before us. Philosophers and divines have endeavoured to 
account for the Mormon emigration ; and SourTHey, in a 
well-known passage of his works, anticipated the rise of a 
Western Manomet, partly on the @ priori ground that the 
world had arrived at an age in which the cyclical appear- 
ance of a new religious leader might be calculated upon like 
the recurring period of a comet, and partly because the 
freshness of the soil of America was especially calculated to 
receive and foster new social and religious ideas. We have 
seen Mormon successes explained by the fact that the 
Latter-Day Saints offer, in the terrestrial aspect of their 
system, very substantial and material temptations, whilst, 
in its religious phase, it sticks close to the letter of 
Scripture. These are very likely considerable elements in 
the progress of Mormonism ; but a more important cause 
of its success may perhaps be discovered in the unparalleled 
impudence of its founders and apostles. The real way to 
succeed with the world is to insult it, on the largest scale 
and in the coarsest way. A man may rule all opinion by 
simply defying it. When scoundrels and knaves fail, it 


is because they are half-hearted and timorous. It is the 
largest raseality and wickedness which wins. 


STRINGED JACK gets hanged, but JonarHan Wixp the Great 
is paralleled with ALEXANDER of Macepon. Pecca fortiter 
was Luruer’s very sensible and experienced adage ; and the 
extant state of America proves its practical value. Utah is 
a great fact, because it embodies the true sublime of impu- 
dence. To apologise for polygamy at all is a good bold step. 
‘To vindicate it on social grounds is better. To defend it as a 
moral refurm could only be attempted by one who deserved 
an historical name ; but to say that the more wives a man 
has, the better he fulfils the spirit of the gospel, the purer is 
his life, and the more “holy and virtuous” his relations—to 
denounce “ the one-wife system” as the parent of “ whore- 
doms, intrigues, seductions, wretched and lonely single life, 
hatred, envy, jealousy, infanticide, illegitimacy, disease, and 
death, Mystery, Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots”— 
this is the way to convert the world! The mistake of Mr. 
Tuvurretcand Mr. Pacer wasthat they did not vindicate their 
sacred calling on high religious grounds. Rape will one day, 
we suppose, have its Christian advocate. Murder will expand 
into the rank of a cardinal virtue, now that adultery and 
fornication are authorised with inspired sanctions. PARLEY 
P. Prarr is quite right in carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. Not only does he prove polygamy to be religious, 
but he shows by scriptural arguments that ADAm's case was 
a mistake in principle. 

In its original form and purpose, his appeal strikes us, 
indeed, as being rather beside the mark. It is, as we have 
said, the address of “one of the twelve apostles of Latter- 
Day Saints” to the church of the Saints. This is superfluous. 
Thugs are, no doubt, satisfied of the lawfulness of murder ; 
and to vindicate polygamy to a parcel of men who have each 
taken a dozen wives, is to establish a foregone conclusion. 
Its republication, however, in this country, is intended to 
influence Englishmen, and, as we infer from the London 
President’s circular, ourselves among the number. The 
address is a very “scriptural” affair; but we must remind 
Mr. Prarr that he is not the only spiritual potentate who 
can quote Scripture. The strong point of Mormonism is 
that the Jewish patriarchs were all of them polygamists. 
Apranam had several wives—so had Jacop—so had 
Sotomon. But—which Mr. Prarr does not remark—their 
domestic relations turned out very ill. Isaac had only one 
wife; and, as far as the book of Genesis informs us on the 
subject, his domestic relations afforded a remarkable and 
favourable contrast to those of his father and his son, In 
referring to Scripture, Partey Prarr has only availed him- 
self of the English ignorance of the sacred volume ; for 
otherwise, he could scarcely have ventured to recommend 
for adoption the system which produced such amiable house- 
holds and agreeable intercourses as those of SARAH and 
Hacar, Lean and Racuet. Certainly, no more effectual 
dissuasive from polygamy could be imagined than the in- 
terior of an Oriental harem as pictured in the family annals 
of the patriarch J acon. 

But to treat the defence of Mormonism seriously is an 


offence against common sense and common decency. It isa 
reproach to human nature that the force of impudence can 
go the length of advancing solemn arguments in favour of 
polygamy. The thing is only to be defended just as every 
beast would defend the unlimited indulgence, of the lowest 
appetites. Mormonism takes credit for directly prohibiting 
adultery and fornication. Of course, adultery is impossible, 
if you only assume a license to take your neighbour's wife, 
It is Drvo’s old apology : 
Conjugium yocat, hoe pretexit nomine culpam. 


It is easy enough to denounce robbery when it is declared 
lawful to steal, or to be eloquent in proving that infanticide 
is a crime unknown to the law when it is the recognised 
custom of the country to expose surplus children. We can 
conceive the improbability of adultery where there is a com- 
munity of women, as under the old Polynesian code of morals, 
And certainly, seduction and illegitimacy—Par.ey Prarr’s 
reproach to the inonogamy of Europe—are simply impossible 
when it is “lawful and honourable” for a man “to answer 
the end of his creation” with as many women as he can 
induce to “ sustain and magnify the eternal and sacred rela- 
tionship of mother.” To represent marriage as a “ tyrannical 
restriction of a man to one wife,” is intelligible; but to make 
it a religious duty in a man “to fulfil the measure of his 
creation” by unlimited obedience to the precept, “ Go to, let 
us fill these mountains,” is simply to clothe the facts of pro- 
fligacy and obscenity in a revolting parody of the language 
of Scripture. 

We do not ask for any interference with free trade in irre- 
ligion. Prosecutions for blasphemy have long since been 
abandoned, not from a growing indifference of the public 
mind to religion, but from experience of the evils of pub- 
licity. But Mormons and Mormon morality present a very 


exceptional aspect to society. The Muckers were prohibited 


in Prussia ; and European consent has more than once put 
down outrageous offences against public order and decency, 
however sheltered under religious sanctions. America has 
set the example both of tolerating and lynching Mormonism. 
We are no advocates for State interference with religious 
fanaticism, but Mormon religionism is a mere cloak to the 
advocacy of opinions—or rather of practices—which go to 
make society impossible. The thing is no longer a mere 
blasphemy and religious absurdity—it is a conspiracy against 
humanity. The golden plates, and the Book of Mormon, 
and the Temple of Nauvoo, are matters which might well 
be left to kill or cure themselves, but we are by no means 
sure that the missionaries of the Latter-Day Saints ought 
to be tolerated in a country which pretends to law and civi- 
lization ; and when they not only print and publish, but 
actively circulate, their disgusting and filthy manifestos, 
they bring themselves and their “ Religion” within the 
category of a Holywell-street nuisance. When polygamy is 
practised, and adultery recommended as a religious exercise, 
it is simply absurd to say that this is not a public concern. 
It is a fact that, in one year alone, 70,000 emigrants have 
quitted England for the Utah settlements. 


THE THREE TAILORS OF TOOLEY STREET. 


entT sx ears ago, Robert Owen came into a world in 
which Louis XV. had still some years to reign, and in which 
thirteen Transatlantic colonies still loyally submitted to the 
supremacy of Great Britain. The United Kingdom was as yet 
unknown, and George III. was a young and — say 
Mr. Owen was a grown-up man under the Reign of Terror ; he 
watched the rise and fall of Napoleon’s power ; he was a middle- 
aged man at the Restoration; he was in his grand climacteri¢ 
at the Reform Bill; and now, after living over a period whic 
has comprised more and more wonderful changes than any equal 
portion of human history, he is publishing to the world, in the 
very extreme of old age, a Millennial Gazette, by which, in 
consideration of sixpence a month, we may, if we please, learn 
the “principles and practices by which, in peace, with truth, 
honesty, and simplicity, the New Existence of man upon the 
earth may be easily and speedily commenced.” There 18 some- 
thing sacred in old age, and we should be very sorry to —< 
harshly of a man who has long outlived the period at W ich 
strength is but labour and sorrow; but it can_neither be unin- 
structive nor uninteresting to look a little at what, in all human 
orobability, must be the last utterances of one whose name has 
conn associated with some of the brightest dreams and bitterest 
disappointments that ever fell to the lot of a man really anxious 
in his way to benefit his species. Of the apostle of Bookie 
himself we wish to speak tenderly, but there must, we sho 
have supposed, be some about him able tv prevent an old man 
from exposing himself so absurdly. 
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The Millennial Gazette is perhaps as curious a proof as we 
could readily find of the goodnature of the English people. 
We cannot guess what would become of a man who played 
such pranks on the Continent as its author lately exhibited 
to the admiration of a crowded meeting at St. Martin’s 
Hall, in Long-acre. An all too-careless generation, absorbed in 
baiting the Crimean officers and in hanging the ingenious Mr. 
Palmer, were little aware that on the 14th of May last, Robert 
Owen, President, James Watson, Vice-President, Robert 
Cooper, G. J. Holyoake, and William Stephens, Secretaries, held 

rhaps “the most important public meeting ever held in any 
part of the world.” The members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the ambassadors at London and Paris, the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United Kingdom, Protestant and Catholic, 
the Judges, and the Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City of 
London, were invited to attend “ by special advertisement,” but 
seem to have been blind to the privileges offered to them. 
Messrs. Kossuth, Mazzini, and Louis Blanc received “ special 
invitations,” but those eminently sober-minded and prudent per- 
sonages seem to have considered the objects of the meeting to 
be slightly impracticable. However, 405 other “reformers 
of the world” assisted Messrs. Owen, Watson, and Co., and 
went to business. Having commenced by passing resolutions 
condemning the origin of evil, which they discovered to be 
“the insane notion that each one forms his own physical, 
mental, and spiritual natural qualities, and makes his own local 
and general surroundings,” the Congress proceeded to investi- 
gate seven broad questions, of which the first embraced the 
rather wide enquiry— What are the surroundings which will 
best form the character of the human race?” We may observe 
that “surroundings” are what, in the vulgar tongue, are called 
circumstances. The last, with a hardly less comprehensive view, 
inquired—* What practical measures will the congress recom- 
mend governments and people to adopt, to gradually attain the 
permanent peace of the world?” All these questions were dis- 
cussed upon the principle of ‘‘ non-individual responsibility, and 
the responsibility of society to the individual”—which reads like a 
recommendation that, instead of sentencing Palmer to be hanged, 
Lord Campbell ought to have requested him to hang the whole 
county of Stafford for producing such a scoundrel by its “ inferior 
surroundings.” It was further stipulated that all the proceed- 
ings of the Congress were to be submitted to ‘‘ the true criterion 
of truth,” which is parenthetically stated—as “some of the mem- 
bers may not, perhaps, be familiar with it’—to be “that truth 
in any case, on ali subjects, must be throughout consistent with 
itself, and in perfect accordance with every known fact’’—which 
may be very true, but strikes us as being rather difficult of 
application. 

By way of a practical suggestion, Mr. Owen stated his opinion 
that the first thing to be done was to make a “ federative treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States—to unite the two 
nations as one—to constitute the two empires in their extended 
dominions over the globe as one”—a “ surrounding” to which 
there may, perhaps, be some objections. This, however, is only 
by way of a beginning. The “plain, straightforward road to 
universal happiness” is, ‘‘ under surroundings calculated for the 
object, to make men, by laws as fixed and certain as all the laws 
of nature, to grow up from biril to become good—united in 
love and charit »’ &e. &e. This is more straightforward, we think, 
than plain, and not unlike the infallible method of getting rich by 
always keeping a 5/. note in your pocket. What the “ sur- 
roundings” are we are not told, but they involve the absence 
of all priests, lawyers, soldiers and sailors, monied, buying and 
selling, agricultural, manufacturing, trading, inferior, poor, or 
ruling classes. Whenever we have our “ surroundings” in a 
proper condition, everybody will exercise all these functions, 
and the “ millennial state of existence will be for ever established.” 
Three great steps are to lead to this order of things:—1. The 
Federation of Nations, to establish permanent peace over the 
world; 2. The formation of Scientifie Family Commonwealths 
in each nation; 3. The Federation of these Family Common- 
wealths over the world. The family commonwealths are to con- 
sist of 3000 persons each. By these “ simple, easy, and natural 
means, we may all hope for “the higher spheres in the spirit- 
world and future heaven of man.” In other words, if we make 
sufficiently great fools of ourselves in this world, we may hope 

ecome rapping-spirits in the next. The reward of a whole 
family commonwealth will be, we suppose, to employ the tables, 
chairs, and other “ surroundings” of their successors in “ the 
tipping process,” enunciating unheard-of platitudes in bad 
spelling and worse grammar. In order to further these 
views, the Reformers of the World drew up petitions to the 
person particularly interested, we in 
Unie about a federative union between England and the 
Stateo—and to the Houses of Parliament; and 
they liked. presented by Lord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck—i 

That a man in extreme old age should indulge in these or in 
any other absurdities, would be matter rather for commiseration 

: for ridicule, if it were not that, in the J of those 
Who encourage him, we see almost the last dregs of what was 
once a wide-spread delusion, and an illustration of the near ap- 
peates to madness which people more or less sane will some- 
imes make. In this latter point of view, we know of nothing so 
Wonderful as a communication to the July number of the Mil- 


lennial Gazette, by a Mr. Hewitt, of Boston, who, “at the sug- 
gestion of his spirit teachers,” sends Mr. Owen a set of plans for 
“ Homes of Harmony,” which have been constructed by various 
spirits, and which form, in Mr. Hewitt’s opinion, a “ singularly 
beautiful and highly useful manifestation from the Heavens.” 
They are three in number, and are formed of various ovals stuck 
together at the small ends, the spaces between them being filled 
with circular entrance halls, closets, stair-cases, &c. The gene- 
ral appearance of the plans is very like the microscopic struec- 
ture of plants, or patterns for lady’s crochet work, but they are 
all founded on a principle. J.C. Hewitt has found out that 
“* New forms of life and action will appear.” “ There will be less 
of isolation . « « more of association—exhibiting the 
harmonious Grovp-LiFE” (we preserve the capitals). This will 
demand “ New Arcuitecture,” which will be uniformly cha- 
racterized by “ Crrcutarity oF Form.” ‘ Whenever the eye,” 
says Mr. Hewitt, “ beholds nature, it marks that interesting 
phenomenon. The forests, the earth, the planets, and, in short, 
all the heavenly bodies, to say nothing of the human structure, 
exhibit circularity of form. It need hardly be said that as the 
human body becomes perfect, it presents a more charming and 
agreeable rotundity of form. It is the house in which the man 
dwells, and as the man becomes rounded, all-sided, beautiful in 
the maturity of his spiritual growth, his physical frame will exhibit 
a corresponding development.” The apotheosis of fat is a strange 
principle to found a new school of art upon. Mr. Owen, in 
answer to his globular correspondent, expresses his satisfaction 
at “ finding that spirits weneed | in architecture have commenced 
giving knowledge to mortals on this subject,” but begs to remind 
them that he thought over the whole subject, and prepared plans 
‘more than thirty years ago,” and that unless the spirit can build 
houses to accommodate 3000 persons apiece, it will do little good. 

In another place, the poor old man informs his readers that he has 

nearly arrived at the end of his mortal course, and that he is 

looking forward with great satisfaction to a long career of useful- 

ness as a rapping spirit. On the whole, we do not remember a 

more pitiable spectacle than the Millennial Gazette affords of 
the decay of a vigorous though grotesque mind, or of the wicked, 

stupid imbecility of a considerable number of mankind. Some 

time ago we called our readers’ attention to a paper called the 

Reasoner, the great object of which is to “ subvert superstition.” 

In every number of that paper the fact that it is conducted by 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake is conspicuously paraded. It is a not unin- 

structive thing to find that he is one of the secretaries of the asso- 

ciation of Reformers of the World. There is a story which tells 
how one of the witnesses of the horrible mode of execution for- 

merly in use in France rebuked the outcries of the criminal by a 

phrase which afterwards became proverbial:—‘‘Ce n'est pas 
assez d’étre roué, faut étre poli.” For the benefit of the gentle- 
man we have mentioned, and some of his colleagues, we might 
change the phrase and the language so far as to say that, besides 
Atheism, a man wants a little common sense before he can 
address the public to advantage. 

The logie of Mr. Owen’s paper is on a level with its other ab- 
surdities. We have heard arguments which might lead us to believe 
in free will, and we have heard arguments which might lead us to 
believe in fatalism; but “no array of terms” can convince us of 
the wisdom of believing in both at once—in preaching fatalism 
as the one thing needful, and then saying that nothing but an 
effort of will is wanting to bring about its blessed results. Yet 
this is what Mr. Owen does in so many words. You have only 
to will it, he says to the world, and you will be perfectly happy. 
Certainly, a system of fatalism set going by free-will is one wa 
of coming to an end of the problem. The whole of Mr. Owen's 
system comes to that. Get a proper set of “ surroundings,” 
and all will be well. Very possibly ; but the existing “ surround- 
ings” have got wrong, and if they do not please to set themselves 
right, ex hypothesi, we cannot help it. If all human affairs go 
on like a ak we have no help for it if they go wrong; for how 
is the clock to set to work to mend itself? 

Something of the same kind is his unfortunate theory 
that “the origin of evil is the notion that each one forms 
his own physical, mental, and general surroundings.” Of 
course no human being ever did or could believe such nonsense ; 
but we gather from other utterances that Mr. Owen means to 
say that the doctrine of human responsibility is the cause of all 
evil. Suppose it is—how can we help it? It is all the fault of 
our “surroundings,” and for the present they show not the 
slightest tendency to destroy the opinions which they have 
created. The “surroundings” which made society hang Mr. 
Palmer are just as little matter of choice as the ‘“ surroundings” 
which made Mr. Palmer poison Mr. Cook; and, with all due 
deference to Mr. Owen and the rapping spirits, we are humbly 
of opinion that they are amongst the most efficient of the sur- 
roundings which prevent other Palmers from poisoning other 
Cooks. 

Of Mr. Owen’s part in this wretched nonsense we have already 
spoken. It is a cruel and a disgusting thing in his momentary 
associates to give him the ny of covering his last days 
with ridicule. At eighty-six years of age, a man ought to. have 
something else to think of than holding meetings and ag 
resolutions, even though it may have been “ promised by the 
spirits from various quarters, through diilerent mediums, that 
much harmony should prevail in these mectings, and much per- 
manent good be effected by them.” 
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PUBLIC OFFICES BY UNIVERSAL COMPETITION. 


‘ie > grand practical problem of the reconstruction of our 

Public Offices has, since we last touched upon the subject, 
assumed a wholly new complexion. We then alluded somewhat 
cursorily to the report by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, Which had just been published, minus the evidence, and we 
yromised a further analysis of it as soon as the evidence should 
fe printed. It is now in our hands; but we are compelled to 
ostpone its examination to the discussion of a still further 
of the subject which has very supervened, 
and which demands a prior and separate consideration. Sir 
Benjamin Hall, with a rapidity of action perfectly Napoleonic, 
has now actually launched the conditions of the proposed uni- 
versal competition. The prizes are fixed, and the day is named 
for the sending in of a considerable portion of the designs. 

While we honour a celerity so unlike official tradition, and 
while we render oll praise to the intentions manifested in 
the whole affair, we are constrained to say that hurry seems to 
have predominated over reflection in the Minister's mind—that 
the scheme, as thus far propounded, is vitally and confessedly 
defective—and that it fails in principle, no less than in detail, to 
embody the higher conditions involved in a universal com- 
petition. We do not complain of the amounts set down for 
premiums, which are conceived on a munificent scale. But 
in nothing else can we praise the plan; while, even as far as 
these are concerned, we hold that there will be a lavish, 
and, as far as the public benefit is concerned, an unremune- 
rative outlay of money. The competition, to speak plainly, 
is based altogether upon a mistaken idea of what is implied and 
demanded in such a brain-tourney. Neither a public nor 
a private employer has the right to preoccupy the time of profes- 
sional men for such an object, until he clearly understands for 
himself what it is, generally speaking, that he wants. When he 
lias realised this preliminary consideration, he then invites, or 
ought to invite, such proofs of comparative capacity as may be 
best calculated to indicate—not the ultimate and unalterable 
structure—but the man best endowed with talents, artistic and 
constructive, to mould that structure into shape, with due super- 
vision and assistance during the progress of the works. 

We will assume a case, and, taking a peep into futurity, will sup- 
pose that the enterprising contractor, Mt-Gradient, having made 
more money than he knows how to spend, buys an estate, and 
determines to outshine Chatsworth and Belvoir. We first hear 
that the princely-minded millionaire has resolved upon opening 
the building cf his house to general competition; and we 
are penetrated with admiration for the large-heartedness of 
the man who, in the language of the Times (passim), “ having 
himself risen from obscurity and penury, knows how to ex- 
tend, in the days of his prosperity, the hand of discrimi- 
nating munificence to struggling genius,” &c. Presently, how- 
ever, M‘Gradient’s conditions come out, and they run in 
something like the following shape. The sapient man of business 
thinks himself too canny to build his house all at once. 
His money is his own, and why should he make ducks and 
drakes of it to suit any one man’s convenience? Accordingly, 
he offers three separate sets of prizes. First, we have a demand 
for designs for the most appropriate scullery, with pickling-room 
adjacent, to be submitted to the arbitrament of the chef de cuisine 
—then for an elegant suite of day and night nurseries for the 
youthful scions of his prospective nobility—finally, for a block 
plan of the entire Castle M‘Gradient, thowing 10w the site 
may be “so appropriated that the two buildings proposed to be 
erected may form a part of a large and compreliensive scheme 
for concentrating the principal” apartments of that princely 
mansion. As a further stimulus to exertion, no clue is 
given as to relative dimensions. A date is considerately fixed, 
barely sufficient to enable the aspiring architects, by working 
night and day, to finish off the designs by the last hour of the 
latest permissible time; and, to conclude all, M‘Gradient has 
not yet made up his mind who is to be the judge to whom 
he will entrust the not wholly unimportant task of diseri- 
mination, while he has made up his mind to appropriate all 
the designs which the unknown umpire may fancy. What 
wonder if, in the end, our clever patron finds himself, at 
a considerable outlay, the possessor of a Norman scullery, 
with embrasured and miachicolated pickling-room, Japanese 
nurseries, and the judiciously enlarged plan of a Pompeian villa 
to hitch them into? Exitus ergo quis? What wonder if, tired of 
high art, but not choosing to own it, he bundles the whole lump 
of designs into the hentle of some submissive satellite—bred a 
surveyor, self-made an architect—who has hitherto done the taste 
for him in all his contracts, who knows the length of his master’s 
foot, and was, it is suspected, not unconsulted when the brilliant 
scheme for a general competition loomed on the artistie horizon ? 
What use this person will make of his opportunity, we need not 
dilate on, M‘Gradient was made for him, and ‘has only come 
back to his own again. How far the cartload of ideas which 
has been purchased at such a costly rate may serve to refresh 
the somewhat dry and flagging invention of that worthy, is a 
secret safe in his own keeping. 

Substitute for M‘Gradient the British Government—for his 
castle, the public offices—for the scullery and pickling-room, the 
War Department—and for the nurseries, the Foreign Office—and 
we have literally, without caricature or exaggeration, the plan 
which Sir Benjamin Hall the other day propounded to a gather- 


ing of architects, who, we are informed, were kept for an “hour 
and a half,” at the end of which time “the specifications pre. 
viously shown by the First Commissioner, with one or two minor 
alterations, were agreed to.” Of course they were, when the 
agreement emanated from the Minister himself! Only we trust 
that our parallel, when it touches the imaginary surveyor-archi. 
tect, may break down. . 

The details of the plan are as unsatisfactory as the general 
idea. We have hardly patience to dwell upon the monstrous 
misconception alike of practical and of artistic requirements, 
which calls for two separate sets of designs for the War and the 
Foreign Offices, as if they were not parts of that great whole, 
the Palace of Administration. The grotesque and clumsy scheme 
of a third and independent competition of block plans, to tie the 
two together, is what a child ought to be ashamed of. Again, on 
the one hand, to brag that this most complex and important 
competition is to be “advertised throughout Europe and America,” 
and on the other to fix, at the close of August, the first of 
the next ensuing February as the day for the Old and New 
World to have already sent in their ideas to Gwydyr House, 
involves an amount of irritating and pretentious flummery which 
we feel it totally needless to expose. In order to render matters 
perfectly pleasant to Europe and America, the judicious scale of 
iby (16 feet to the inch) has been selected for two of the compe- 
titions; and for the third, 3, (44 feet to the inch). It will, we 
fear, be useless to impress upon the great Bumble mind, to which 
the Minister was of course indebted for the scale so dear to land- 
surveyors, that to invite Englishmen and foreigners toa ps 
competition upon any other than a decimal scale is a cruel dis- 
advantage and injustice to the latter, while its adoption ought to 
cause no perplexity to any native with the least.pretension to 
enter such lists. It is not our affair that the first Commissioner 
has invited perspectives without limitation as to their number. 
We wish the yet unnamed judges joy of the task of sorting them. 
It shows, however, a strange ignorance of human, and especially 
of artistic nature, that the Minister should venture, while inviting 
this competition at such short notice, to proclaim, not only that 
the judges were “not determined upon,” but that “he did not 
intend to nominate any for some time,” and that he should then 
expect to secure the best, or even the second-best, of the world’s 
talent for a competition in which no man was to know before 
what tribunal, or on what principle selected, his designs were 
to be tried. 

One clause in the programme implies much more than its 
mere words, broad as they are, cover :—‘ All designs for which 
premiums shall be given are to become the absolute property of 
the Commissioners.” ‘There is not even a conditional promise 
of giving the work to the first prizeman. Indeed, how can 
there be, when Brown may come out incomparably the best for the 
War, and Jones for the Foreign Office, while the «equally 
transcendent block-plan of Robinson does not fit either Brown's 
or Jones's slice? Without even this loophole of excuse, the 
Commission at Lille made a similar reserve of proprietorship. 
With what result, let Sir B. Hall ascertain, in the first instanee, 
from Messrs, Clutton and Burges; in the second, from Mr. 
Street; in the third, from M. Lassus. At Lille, at least, the 
local architect-surveyor was not wanting, ready to amalgate 
ideas which were neither his own nor capable of fusion. In 
London, where money amounting to 5000/. is to be spent in 
prizes, some persons also are, we take it for granted, to have 
the fruits of their brains appropriated by the eostly purchase. 

We have niade these observations in no spirit of hostility to 
Sir Benjamin Hall—on the contrary, we have all along expressed, 
as we felt, the greatest gratitude to him for having so boldly 
accepted the magnificent idea of a general competition. Weare 
therefore the more disappointed to see his good intentions marred 
by a course of proceeding which has of course been suggested to 
him by some subordinate of his office of contracted views, on 
whom he unfortunately relied for practical experience. As his 
best friends, we advise him frankly and at once to recal his 
unlucky propositions, and to adopt nearly literally the statesman- 
like and bold plan of Sir Robert Peel when, ‘happily for the 
cause of art, the building of the new Houses of Parliament fell 
within the few months of his first administration. ‘There was no 
peddling or paltering in that. The judges were named first— 
their names were their guarantees, and their powers ample. 
There was to jolting together of three incongruous and petty sub- 
competitions—there was one grand work, and one graduated scale 
of prizes for that work. Suflicient time was given to mature te 
designs. The winner of the first prize was entrusted with its prac- 
tical completion ; and this having been done, official and practi 
experience was then placed in communication with him to import 
the required modifications into his first rough eonception, whe 
the artistic and manufacturing improvements of each successive 
year have been pressed into the service, and bidden to contribute 
their share towards the gradual perfection of the work. Twenty 
— ago, Barry became, per saltum, a European name. 0 

ad then hneard at all—or beyond a narrow circle—of Welby 
Pugin, of Dyce, and Cope, and Horsley, of Foley and Gibson, 
of Hardman, and of Minton, of Thomas, of Beckett Denison? 
And yet, owing to the one right step which was taken at the 
outset, all this accumulation of varied artistic talent has been 
heaped up round the Palace of Westminster. Can we venture for 
a single moment to anticipate any such result for Sir 
Hall's universal competition, carried out as he now proposes it 
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MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 


HE circuit which has just concluded has afforded eg 
T illustrations of one of those anomalies which curiously dis- 
figure English law. A woman administers to her husband 
repeated doses of tartarized antimony—he gets ill, grows worse, 
and finally dies under the infliction. This is manslaughter. A 

arty of four or five es are present at the birth of a child. 
Ire child dies—as the medical evidence seems to prove—from 
violence of some kind. One of the persons present gives an 
account of the manner in which the violence was inflicted, which 
the jury in their discretion disbelieve. This is also manslaughter. 
A man attempts to escape from prison, meets his gaoler, garottes 
him in order to stupify him, but, giving a harder squeeze than he 
intended, kills him. This is murder, and the prisoner is hanged. 
Another man joins, with his brother, in a drunken brawl, knocks 
a man down and kicks him repeatedly on the head, thereby 
causing his death. This also is murder, and the prisoner receives 
sentence of death, with an intimation from the judge that there is 
no prospect whatever that his sentence will be commuted. No 
one who understands the principles either of law or of common 
sense, will doubt that the two crimes last mentioned amounted 
to murder; but the convictions of Jose and Betsy M‘Mullan 
for the minor offence of manslaughter have given great scandal. 
We do not intend to discuss now the propriety of those verdicts, 
but we wish to call attention to the fret that our definitions of 
crime in general, and of crimes destroying life in particular, are 
most unsatisfactory; and that being opposed to the moral feelings 
of the nation, it is quite impossible that they should be—as in 
fact they never are—efliciently carried into execution. 

There is a common popular notion that the distinction be- 
tween murder and manslaughter is a very plain one. Not long 
ago, a gentleman wrote to the papers in a state of great indigna- 
tion about Murdock’s execution, saying that it was a legal murder, 
for that the man’s crime was only a mild form of manslaughter. 
So, too,a Dorchester clergyman vindicated the executionof Martha 
Brown, because “ there was reason to think that the crime was pre- 
meditated.” The fact is, there is so entire an absence of any 
kind of reasonable definition either of murder or of manslaughter, 
and the whole law upon the subject has grown up in such a 
piecemeal manner, that nothing can be deeper than the popular 
ignorance of the subject, whilst even toa lawyer it is by no means 
easy to say which of the two charges any given set of facts will 
support. 

he most approved text-book of criminal law asserts, in con- 
formity with the common opinion to which we have referred, that 
“malice prepense is the chief characteristic—the grand criterion 
by which murder is to be distinguished from any other species of 
homicide.” But on examining into the matter a little further, we 
find that malice prepense 1s, strictly and literally, a phrase 
without any meaning at all; and, the law being ole it is, we 
think it a grave misfortune—a real mockery and snare—that it 
is still retained in indictments. It is, in fact, a mere amplifica- 
tion of the word “ wilfully ;” but it is hardly possible that juries 
who administer the law should not be misled by it. It is a 
startling, but we believe a perfectly sound proposition of law, 
that there is no difference whatever between murder and man- 
slaughter—or, at least, between murder and what may be called 
manslaughter at first-hand—except an arbitrary one established 
ty legal rules based upon no principle whatever. The definition 
of murder includes manslaughter; for manslaughter is a wilful 
killing, and murder is a wilful killing, “ of malice prepense.” Now 
malice prepense is a phrase as unmeaning as abracadabra. 
“Malice,” in legal aceeptation, means an intention to do wrong, 
and “aforethought” means something thought of before. Where 
the intention precedes the action by the tenth part of a second, the 
act is as much “ aforethought” as if it had been planned for years ; 
and inasmuch as any intention to do wrong constitutes malice—an 
‘intention to strike as much as an intention to kill—it follows that, 
if a man, on the most deadly provocation, instantly kills another, 

e acts as much from “malice aforethought”—that is, he as 
clearly intends to break the law before he actually does break it 
—as if he had waited for his enemy half the day, and shot him 
from behind a hedge. Still, though such an act satisfies the 
definition of murder, it would only be manslaughter, because the 
law is, that certain well-known provocations are sufficient to 
reduce the crime of murder to the lighter offence. 

It is obvious from this, that the legal conceptions of murder 
and manslaughter are not really distinct, and that the differ- 
ence between them is in the highest degree arbitrary and tech- 
nical. It is utterly impossible to conceive of any killing which 
1s wilful, and which is not either justifiable or “of malice afore- 
thought,” in the legal sense of the words. We could put many 
cases of murder which involve far less criminality than many 
cases of manslaughter. Six boys go out together to steal apples 
—the owner of the tree comes up—the boys hoot and pelt him— 

© seizes one, who trips him up—he falls, and receives an injury 
of which he dies. All the boys are guilty of murder ; for it was 
& common resistance to a lawful apprehension. A on of the 
most infamous character goes to a house and makes a great dis- 
turbance, using the foulest language, breaking the windows, and 
assaulting the master. A constable is sent for, who finds the man 
going away, and takes him into custody. He pulls out a pistol, 
and shoots the constable dead. This is mandenaibans for the 
arrest was unlawful, as there was no breach of the peace in 


re- 
sence of the constable, Again, a man shoots at a fowl, jnteuding 


to steal it. He kills a person in a distant field. This is murder; 
for the death was caused by an unlawful act in the commission of 
a felony. Two men once quarrelled, and fought on the spot with 
swords. One was run through the body; and when he fell, his 
adversary “took him by the nape of the neck, dashed his head 
upon the ground, and said,‘ Damn you, you are dead.’” This 
was manslaughter. A man has a fierce dog, which he knows is 
accustomed to worry mankind. He sets it at a friend, by way 
of joke. The dog pulls him down and strangles him. This 1s 
murder—and it is said that a man was hanged for it at St. 
Albans. In a quarrel between some French prisoners, a man 
who was being hustled about for stealing a tobacco-box struck 
another, who thereupon, being drunk, knocked him down, and 
as he lay on his back stamped several times on his stomach. 
He died, and the crime, in a case reserved, was held to be man- 
slaughter, though the jury convicted the prisoner of murder, on 
the ground that the mortal injuries were not inflicted in hot blood. 
Once more—a man born in England, of English parents, who has 
lived in France since he was six weeks old, enters the French 
navy, boards an English ship of war, shoots one of the sailors, 
and is taken prisoner. This is murder, and high treason into 
the bargain. 

From all these cases, which might be indefinitely multiplied, it 
is obvious that there is no distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter which can sibly be made intelligible to a jury, or 
upon which they could ever be persuaded to act if they did under- 
stand it; but though the legal entities ‘“‘ murder” and ‘“ man- 
slaughter” are unintelligible to juries, they are perfectly familiar 
with the words, and have attached to them a popular conven- 
tional sense quite distinct from the legal one. They therefore 
convict a man of the one or the other, not according to the rules 
of law, but according to the rule of thumb—according to the 
eloquence and audacity of the counsel for the prisoner—accordi 
to their own views of the propriety of the punishment of death, 
or according to the amount of pity which they may feel for the 
accused. Just and frequent as are the complaints against the 
timidity and want of logie which often characterize convictions 
for manslaughter in indictments for murder, the law is reall 
quite as much to blame as the jury, if not more. The defini- 
tions of the two crimes are so vague that there is scarcely any 
verdict which may not be reconciled with them. 


The manner in which the extraordinary state of the law by 
this subject grew up is very instructive. Nothing can be less 
exhaustive than the early definitions, or rather descriptions, of 
the two offences. Speaking in a very broad, rough manner, they 
may be not infelicitously distinguished by the presence or 
absence of malignity and premeditation. No doubt it is a much 
worse thing for a man to waylay another and cut his throat than 
to knock him on the head in a quarrel, and the difference 
between these cases might be fairly enough described by reference 
to the presence or absence of * malice aforethought;” but it 
would never have entered into the head of any human being but 
an English lawyer to take the words which distinguish these 
two extremes as holy and mysterious phrases, invented for the 
express purpose of discriminating among all the various cases 
in which one man destroys the life of another. When, however, 
that determination was once taken, the means were familiar. A 
distinction was drawn between express malice and malice implied 
by law; and, as nobody knew exactly what the latter phrase 
meant, nothing was easier than to say, whenever a difficulty 
arose, that the law in that case “ implied malice.” For example, 
a man shoots at A, and kills B. The malice transit in personam, 
A man takes it into his head to kill some one he meets in the 
street. This shows ‘a mind perversely wicked”—therefore ma- 
licious—therefore guilty of malice prepense. A man fires off a 

un in a street—this shows a general malice against all mankind. 
in short, in this case, as in a thousand others, lawyers are 
shackled with a more than Papal infallibility. Having chosen a 
phrase, they must stick to it for better and for worse, and make 
it mean, by twisting, turning, and * intendments of law,” what- 
ever it may at any moment be convenient for it to mean. 

We are far from wishing to deny or to extenuate the folly and 
wickedness of persons who shut their eyes to the truth from rity 
to criminals. e know very well that it is not more lamen 
than common, but we do not think that people in general under- 
stand how much the want of any scientific legal definitions of 
crime favours this weakness. There are many cases in whieh 
a jury has the power of convicting of the smaller offence on an 
indictment for the greater one; and the variance between the 
stories which witnesses will tell at different times, the qualifi- 
cations introduced into their evidence by cross-examination, and 
the various degrees of credit attached to their testimony, often 
make such a difference between the case as it appears on the 
depositions taken before a magistrate and the case as it comes 
into Court, that it is highly desirable to leave this power im 
their hands. It is, therefore, most important that the degrees of 
criminality should be well defined for their guidance. It would be 
hard to make any one, who had not a professional acquaintance 
with the subject, understand the extent to which the whole of 


our criminal law is deficient in definitions, or rather in adequate - 


descriptions of crimes, and more especially of those which are 
offences at common law. Sometimes, as in the cases of the law 
of treason and the law of libel, the vagueness of the definition 
has endangered the peace of society. The most cursory student 
of the modern history of England must remember the questions 
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which arose upon the yes of such phrases as “ com- 
passing and imagining the king’s death,” and “levying war 
against him. In quiet times, the judges may safely enough be 
entrusted with that amount of legislation which is implied in an 
authoritative exposition of the law; but in periods of great 
excitement, such a function can hardly be performed fairly, and 
those to whom it is confided are placed in a most unfair and 
invidious position. It is one of the great duties of statesmen to 
cut off the roots of questions of this kind. If the want of proper 
definitions of private crimes has not assumed equal political im- 
portance, it has at any rate caused a vast amount of individual 
misery, and a great number of partial failures of justice. In one 
case, the want of a proper definition of murder protected from 
authorised punishment a gang of wretches who lived upon a 
system of murder by false witness. One of these miserable men 
was stoned to death in the pillory, and another person, if we are 
not mistaken, was tried for his life for so stoning him. In our 
own days, the case of the Birds presented an atrocity of a some- 
what similar kind. It is only within the last thirty or forty 
years that such monstrous frauds as were committed by Paul and 
Strahan have been criminal; and even now, similar frauds might 
be committed with the most perfect impunity ifthe persons com- 
mitting them did not fall within the very narrow wording of the 
special Act which the embezzlements of Sir Thomas Plomer's 
broker suggested, System and science are, as we well know, 
words hateful to those who admire the “elasticity” of the common 
law. We cannot help thinking that a judicious use of them in 
such cases as we have pointed out—and they are only a very few 
examples of a very large class—would be amongst the most prac- 
tical of all legal improvements. 


PIZARRO. 
Fg seme complete success, which bids fair to be followed 


by a run of another entire season, has confirmed the judg- 
ments already passed on the principle of the dramatic revivals 
which are now annually produced at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
manager is justified in his avowal that the public voice has 
decided that truth in scenery, dresses, and music is preferable to 
inaccuracy; and now that a little old-fashioned prejudice has 
been got over, the verdict is pretty plainly seen to be that of 
common sense. 

The play selected for the historical picture which is to be the 
staple of the present season may be described as Kean’s 
Sheridan's Kotzebue’s Pizarro. Very considerable alterations 
have been made, chiefly by the omission of portions which were 
historically false or incongruous, and by additions introduced for 
the purpose of presenting Peruvian life with an accuracy of 
detail which neither was nor could have been familiar to the 
original author or the first adapter of the plot. In one 
respect the reproduction of Pizarro differs from the previous 
efforts of the management. Hitherto, we have had historical 
illustration introduced to support and perfect the represen- 
tation of dramas of the highest class. In the present case, 
the play has been avowedly selected, not for its intrinsic 
merits, but because it affords a wide field for the introduction of 
historical detail. The tragedy, it is true, always used to be 
attractive, but its merits, such as they are, belong entirely to the 
school of melodrama; and we doubt whether they would win 
much applause from a modern audience were they not accom- 
panied > the curious and magnificent display of scenery and 
costume with which Mr. Kean has decorated the drama. The 
costumes are not less effective than correct ; and the landscapes 
which realize the scenes that presented themselves to the eyes 
of the Spanish invaders are equal to rp ty | which the 
energetic manager of the Princess’s has yet done in this direc- 
tion. Higher praise it is impossible to give; for in accuracy and 
splendour, the Sardanapalus, the Henry VIITI., and the Winter's 

ale could not be surpassed. 

The first scene in Pizarro shows the Spanish position on 
the bay of Tumbez, where reinforcements have just landed 
to avenge the former discomfiture of their leader. The 
distant view is extremely effective, but the chief antiquarian 
interest is derived from the careful exhibition of the quaint 
weapons and formidable panoply of the European soldier 
of that period. This scene is followed by a delightfully sunny 
representation of the terraced gardens of the Incas of Peru. 
Among the trees and flowers supplied by nature, artificial plants, 
elaborately worked in the precious metals, are mingled, and what- 
ever they may have done in the actual garden, add not a little to 
the brillianey of the scenic imitation. e are next introduced to 
the great marvel of Peruvian architecture, the Temple of the 
Sun. The description given by Prescott of this singular building 
has, in its F geerg features, been closely followed. The walls 
are covered with burnished plates, studded with golden knobs 
and relieved by a profusion of precious stones. There 
are golden trees, golden animals, and a profusion of deco- 
rations symbolical of the moon, the stars, and the rain- 
bow, which formed the secondary gods of Peruvian worship. The 
most remarkable object is the representation of the chief , aa 
the Sun, under the form of a human face, surrounded by an 
enormous golden disc, with radiating lines of light, intermixed 
with emeralds and other jewels. In front of this stands the 
on altar, beaming with the sacred fire. The artist has success- 
ully grappled with the difficulty which a scene so monotonously 


golden must have presented ; and besides the relief afforded b 
the variety of decoration, the splendid costumes of the king, the 
warriors, the priests, and virgins of the sun, make the whole pie. 
ture, when lighted up by the sun, whose rising is the signal for 
a jubilant hymn, as gorgeous a spectacle as if it been the 
creation of fancy, instead of being a faithful copy of an historical 
reality. The artistic reproduction of the temple and the 
ceremonies of the old Peruvian worship, which the descriptions 
of Prescott have made pretty generally familiar in idea, 
was one of the most effective things in the whole lay, 
and was received with the most energetic applause. The land. 
scape scenes were of great beauty. In one, which represented 
the retreat of the native women and children, the arrangement 
of the various groups, in the bright dresses of the country, pro- 
duced against the rocky background a composition of unusual 
harmony and vigour. mountain scene, with a distant view of 
the peaks of the Cordilleras, was also admirable; but the most 
charming picture of all was a view of rock and river, ay ys 

ainted, as the scene for the exploit of Rolla in the last act, 

We need hardly add that the illusion was maintained through. 
out by the most scrupulous adherence to the descriptions 
which have come down to us. Not only the arquebusses, 
ordnance, cross-bows, and coats of mail of the invaders, but 
the clubs, axes, and spears of the Peruvian army, were after 
the most authentic models. Every particular of costume, from 
the mysterious feathers of the king to the ear-rings of the 
chiefs and the robes of the sacred virgins, was evidently well 
studied, and the whole, as a natural consequence, appeared in 
perfect keeping. Mr. Kean, who took the part of Rolla, was, as 
usual, perfect in his costume, and looked to the life the swarth 
hero of Peru. In short, the external aspect of the play was 
that even a Princess’s audience could desire. 

There was evidence, too, that the dramatic interest of the piece 
excited much sympathy, notwithstanding its glaring defects. A 
play of Kotzebue’s could not fail to afford plenty of striking 
situations, and, after passing through the hands of Sheridan, it was 
certain to be furnished with a plentiful amount of well-turned 
dialogue, in which oppressed virtue is supposed to rebuke the 
tyranny of triumphant vice. These melodramatic qualities always 
delight at least a portion of the house, who, in pure simplicity of 
heart, cheer the moral tags, and rejoice in the hair-breadth escapes 
of their favourite hero. But the more sophisticated part of the 
audience want something rather more delicately true to nature 
than the travestied sentiment which is the staple of such plays as 
Pizarro, and it was not difficult to see that their warmly-expressed 
admiration was given to the scenery and the actors, and not to the 
plot or the dialogue. If we may venture on a seeming paradox, 
the fault of the acting was that it was too good. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, Mr. Rider, and some others, strove to represent 
real men and women, instead of the traditional villains, heroes, 
and viragoes for whom the play appears to have been written. 
They succeeded in toning down the characters to the sobriety of 
nature ; and whenever the dialogue allowed it, moved the audience 
with genuine sympathy. But in refusing to condescend to the 
clap-trap of the drama, they lost nearly all the spurious points 
on which the popularity of the play has hitherto rested. The 
unnatural soliloquy of Elvira, for instance, at the close of the 
first scene, was uttered with the suppressed emotion of a 
woman filled with the first thought of a deep revenge. The 
acting was beautifully true to the situation, but unfortunately 
the words were not; and it was impossible not to perceive 
that the sententious moralizing, with its regular s 
climax of “ Despair and Vengeance,” was designed to be mouthed 
and ranted after the manner that the gallery is supposed to 
delight in. It is the same throughout the play, and while we 
give the principal performers infinite credit for resisting the 
temptation to strained and unnatural acting, we cannot help 
regretting that their talents should have been wasted on a melo- 
drama that asks to be ranted, and not tobe acted. All the truth 
to nature which the representation contained was imported b: 
the players, in defiance of the obvious intentions of Kotzebue 
Sheridan. The style in which the prisoner Orozembo bandies 
words with Pizarro, is a fair illustration of the spirit in which 
the dialogue is written. Observe how transparently the tyrant 
leads up to the repartee with which virtue in chains is to wither 
him and bring down the house. 

Piz. If wealth be thy wish—— 

Oro. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Piz. Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer! Wealth! I have the wealth of two dear 
sons—I have stored in Heaven the riches which repay good actions 
and still my chiefest treasure do I bear about me. 

Piz. What is that? inform me. 

Oro. I will—for it never can be thine—the treasure of a pure, unsullied 
conscience. (Tremendous cheers.) 

The answer to the question, “‘ Which was the weakest part of 
the camp?” is almost as grand :— 

Oro. It has no weak part—on every side ’tis fortified by justice. 

We would not say a word against such lofty sentiments per s¢- 
Our only objection is that, however telling they may be when 
declaimed from: behind the footlights, they do not harmonize 
exactly with our notion of a conversation between Pizarro and & 
Peruvian captive. The very truth which has presided over the 
costume and scenery of the piece makes the want of truth in the 
play itself the more offensive; and the excellence of the acting 
only serves to condemn more strongly the stilted clap-trap of the 
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dialogue with which it is encumbered. The performance is 


admirable, not only for its magnificent scenery and historical 
interest, but as an example of what genius can do, even in a 
melodrama. Pizarro wi certainly live some hundred nights, 
as the many and great merits of the present revival deserve ; but 
after the present season, we trust it will be consigned to oblivion, 
with all of its kind, and give place to worthier subjects for the 
artistic decoration and finished acting which, at the Princess's, 
can make even a play like Pizarro irresistibly attractive. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE month of August is, in a certain sense, one of the most 
T eventful in the literary calendar of France. It is then that 
she holds what may be called the Olympic games of intellect, 
and confers her laurels upon the various victors in the various 
walks of literature, learning, and science. We allude, of course, 
to the successive meetings of the different Academies, the most 
important of which are now held in August. Thus, on the 8th 
took place the meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, under the gre! of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of its members, M. Laboulaye—on the 14th, the five 
Academies held their combined meeting—while on the 28th, 
the Académie Frangaise was regaled with the masculine elo- 
quence of a Villemain and a Barante. Qn the occasion of the 
last of these solemnities, a medal of 3000 francs was awarded to 
M. Janet, the author of the small work Za Famille, to which 
we devoted two articles in the pages of this Journal. It isa 
satisfaction to us to find that the high terms which we employed 
in praising that admirable offering to the household gods have 
been unconsciously endorsed by the Académie Frangaise. To 
the second of these meetings was attached peculiar interest, 
from the fact that this Academic Congress had to award, for the 
first time, the new triennial prize of 30,000 francs, which an 
Imperial Decree instituted last year, in favour of the work, or 
the discovery, ‘les plus propres 4 servir ou & honorer le pays.” 
The very great embarrassment which the decision occasioned to 
the Institute perhaps somewhat blunted the edge of its gratitude 
for the munificence of the Government. Each of the Academies 
was called upon to propose some work, or discovery, in its own 
particular department, which it deemed worthy of the prize, and 
to name three Commissioners, who, together with the six members 
of the central bureau of the Institute, were to make up a ju 
of twenty-one, to pronounce a final decision on all the proposals 
submitted for their approval. No Academician was to be 
allowed to compete—a restriction which most materially marred 
the fulfilment of the maxim, Detur digniori. The Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques was unable to suggest any 
work worthy of the prize. The Académie Frangaise made two 

roposals—first, the poems of Victor de Laprade, especially his 
atest work, the Symphonies, to which we shall ere long invite 
the attention of our readers; and secondly, M. Beulé’s works 
on the Acropolis and the Peloponnesus. In this last selection, 
the Académie des Beaux Arts concurred with the Académie 
Frangaise. The Académie des Inscriptions submitted the 
names of Botta and Laplace, to which Assyrian researches have 
given a more than European repute. Lastly, the Sciences called 
upon the Institute to give the palm to M. Fizeau, in honour of 
his discoveries on the velocity of light. The examination of the 
merits of these various proposals gave rise, says the rapporteur, 
to a “discussion animée, ene et approfondie,” among the 
members of the jury. It ended in giving to Science the prece- 
dence over Poetry and Archeology. When the rapport on this 
and other concours was concluded, memoirs were read by MM. 
Babinet, Condére, and the famous Egyptologue, the Vicomte de 
Rongé, on behalf of the Académies ee Sciences, Des Beaux 
Arts, and Des Inscriptions respectively ; and then the Académie 
Frangaise, in the person of M. Viennet, wound up the séance by 
the recital of a most brilliant poem, sparkling with light sarcasm, 
and abounding with sound criticism on the present state and 
future prospects of Tragedy. 

e name of M. Viennet reminds us that we have by our side 
an exceedingly choice collection of fables* from his pen, which 
are not unworthy of a countryman of that La Fontaine whom 

Trance, in spite of Lamartine’s protests, will ever reckon among 
the most imperishable ornaments of her literature. To go down 
to posterity in conjunction with the bonkomme is no slight glory, 
but we believe it is one to which M. Viennet may fairly aspire. 
The road to fame ig heavy walking ; and with such _ baggage as 
fables, a man often gets over the ground more surely and quickly 
than those who are more heavily laden. A brilliant and very in- 
teresting preface (we had almost called it an autobiography), not 
wholly ree from traces of literary soreness, recounts the vicissi- 
tudes which both the author and his works have had to encounter. 
He seems to have come out of them all with his integrity and inde- 
pendence unimpaired. We imagine that he would be somewhat 
hettled at finding his fables rated more highly than the Tragédies 
and Epitres which bear his name, and which are confessedly of a 
very high order; but his is not the first instance of an author 
reversing the judgment of the public. In the volume before us, 


* Fables. Par M. Vi 
Paria; ches Hack iennet, L’un des Quarante de l’Académie Frangaise. 


ue des Chemins de Fer. 


fable is repeatedly made the vehicle of political satire, not less 
cutting than deserved—this is a kind of interest which the Fables 
of La Fontaine lack. We must not, indeed, expect to find in 
M. Viennet that inimitable naiveté— 

Cet art de plaire, et de n’y penser pas, 


for which the Homer of fabulists is so conspicuous. If nature 
were to grow fables, there can be no doubt she would grow 
La Fontaine’s—what art can do, M. Viennet has done. This 
volume is, and will remain, one of the classics of France. 

Before we quit the precincts of the French Institute, we must 
call — attention to a most laborious undertaking which has 
just been brought to a conclusion, and to which the Académie 
des Inscriptions has awarded a mention hors ligne. We allude 
to a carefully-executed analytical table of contents* to the entire 
collection of Memoirs of the two Academies of Inscriptions and 
of Sciences Morales et Politiques, preceded by a most interesting 
sketch of the rise and history of } learned bodies. To any 
one whose pursuits involve frequent reference to this glorious 
Rerueil (which reaches as far back as 1717), it would be quite 
superfluous to insist on the immense service which M. de Rozitre 
and M. Chatel have rendered to the republic of letters ; and even 
those who may have no particular object in consulting the Cata- 
logue may derive both amusement oat instruction from its pages. 
They may here trace, as it were, the intellectual history of France, 
by taking note of the classes of subjects which at various times 
engaged the attention of scholars and literati, or were thought 
worthy of public interest. Can there be no mistake in the date, we 
ask, as we read the headings of some of the Memoirs? But pre- 
sently we remember that history is a mocking-bird repeating itself. 
In the year 1796, for example (p. 143), we read of a Memoir by 
M. Diannyiére, on the necessity of abandoning l’approvisionne- 
ment des Grains & la liberté du Commerce. Still further back 
(1741, p. 183), we read of a Memoir by the Abbé du Resnel, 
setting forth the “ Utility of the Belles Lettres, and the evils of 
that exclusive taste which is gaining ground in favour of Mathe- 
matics and Physical Science.” Might not this, too, have been 
written but yesterday, to counteract the prejudices against 
classical studies which are now so current in France? We should 
add that the book is magnificently got up. ‘The type is large and 
distinct, and the paper will bear writing on—an important circum- 
stance in a work of this nature, which invites and suggests notes. 
We strongly urge our readers to procure a work which may, to a 
certain extent, stand in lieu of the Recueil of which it is a cata- 
logue, and which will assuredly save them many precious hours 
of useless search in a public library. It is to be succeeded by 
three others, on the Collection des Historiens de France, on the 
Histoire Littéraire de la France, and on the Journal des 
Savants. 

Among the most important publications which have issued 
from the press of France during the past month, we may mention 
a large csliections, in two big octavo volumes,t of upwards of a 
thousand letters from no less a personage than Voltaire to a 
great variety of correspondents of both sexes. Not more than a 
score or so of these letters had been previously published. They 
were collected during twenty years by M. de Cayrol, an intimate 
friend of Beuchot, to whom we owe the best edition of Voltaire’s 
works; and they are now published, with elucidatory notes by 
M. Frangois (a translator of Plautus), and an elegant preface by 
St. Mare Girardin, to say nothing of a letter from Villemain, 
signifying the approval of the undertaking on the part of the 
Académie Frangaise. We cannot at present pause to point 
out the fresh light which this publication throws on the 
history of the age, and on the incidents of Voltaire’s private 
life. “The character of the man, and the style of the writer, 
do not appear to us, in this publication, to assume an aspect 
materially different from that which they have hitherto pre- 
sented to the readers of Voltaire. If anything, we should 
say that he rather rises than sinks in our moral estimation; 
while his prose has here, as ever, that light and airy tread which 
betrays more of grace than of majesty or earnestness. Among the 
letters in these volumes are several in the English language, 
addressed, most of them, to his friend Mr. Falkener. As M. St. 
Mare Girardin remarks, one of the most interesting features of 
the collection is, that it comprises several which were written 
when Voltaire was a young man—the period over which it 
ranges extending from 1718 to Sg he concluding letter, 
written two days before his death to his doctor and intimate 
friend, Tronchin, is so characteristic that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it :—** Le patient de la Rue de Beaune a eu toute la nuit, 
et a encore, des convulsions d’une toux violente ; il a vomi trois 
fois du sang. Il demande pardon de donner tant de peine pour 
un cadavre.” Another begins thus :—‘ Dieu soit béni, et M. le 
Chancelier! Je n’écris point au mier; je le verrai bientot. 
Je fais mon compliment au second.” The dofimition he gives of 
his countrymen in another letter—* ce sont des booufs, auxquels 
il faut un joug, un aiguillon, et du foin”—is sufficient to acquit 
him of any undue partiality, and sounds prophetic of that revo- 
lutionary career which France was to inaugurate twenty years 
later. 


* Table générale et méthodique des Mémoires contenus dans les Recueils 
de V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, et de V Acad. des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. Par M. Eugéne de Rozitre et M. Eugtne Chatel. 
Paris: Auguste Durand. 1856. : 

+ Lettres Inédites de Voltaire, recueillies par M. de Cayrol, et éditées par 
M. Alph. Frangois; avec une Préface de M. Saint Marc Girardin, de l’Aca 
démie Fransaise. 2 vols, Paris: Didier. 1856. 
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Moscou and La Bérézina—such are the headings of the 44th 
and 45th books of the new volume* of M. Thiers’ Histoire du 
Consulat, which made its appearance on the 14th of last month. 
Tragical indeed are the souvenirs which those names recal. As 
we have already observed in a previous résumé, we are no enthu- 
siastic admirers of the author—so we caution the reader to regard 
our judgment in the light of our prejudices. We confess we do 
not think he has succeeded in raising himself to the level of the 
grand disasters which he had here to recount. M. Villemain’s 
beautiful Souvenirs Contemporains have, indeed, contributed 
largely to diminish the interest which we might, @ priori, have 
attached to the perusal of this volume. Doubtless, they have 
none of the peor solemnity of history proper, but when hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-creatures are being frozen to 
death, we can afford to dispense with a little starch ; and no one, 
we think, can doubt that M. Villemain far excels M. Thiers in 
the horrible reality with which he portrays the heartrending 
features of that greatest of catastrophes by which a conqueror’s 
insolent career was ever checked. The burning of Moscow and 
the passage of the Bérézina are, indeed, narrated by M. Thiers 
with more than usual power; but of the less exciting sufferings 
of the retreat, which were inflicted by the hand of Nature, not of 
man, he gives usa very feeble idea. The concluding pages contain 
an analysis of the various blunders which Napoleon made in the 
conduct of the expedition; but all of them he wisely considers 
subordinate to the madness of the original conception. It 
was the “égarement du génie aveuglé par le despotisme” 
which paved the way to Napoleon’s downfall. Among the 
most interesting, and hitherto unknown anecdotes in this 
volume, is that of a proposal made by the Russian Admiral 
Tchitchakoff to the Czar in 1812, to lay hold of Constantinople 
by a coup-de-main, trusting that, in the general scramble of a 

uropean war, Russia might be allowed to retain the — on 
the advent of peace. Alexander, whose letter is quoted by M. 
Thiers, signifies the embarrassment which the proposal had 
occasioned him, and declines acting on it, from the apprehension 
that England and Sweden would be “ shocked” by such a scheme, 
and further, that Austria would infallibly enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and harass the rear of the Russians. He adds: 
“histoire de Constantinople peut étre reproduite plus tard.” 
The Emperor's successors have reason to regret their endeavours 
to act on this suggestion. 

A remarkable combination of industry and twaddle is presented 
to us in an Essay on Clement of Alexandria, by the Abbé Hébert 
Duperron.t While it is impossible not to admire the plodding 
patience with which he analyses such of Clement’s works as do 
not from their nature defy analysis (such as the Stromata), it is 
equally impossible to repress a smile at the faint-hearted, namby- 
pamby spirit in which the author handles one of the greatest 
teachers of the catechetical school of Alexandria, and one of the 
most remarkable (with Origen and Tertullian) of Christian apolo- 
gists. He seems, while poring over the pages of Clement, to 
have inhaled and assimilated all his littlenesses and defects, 
without catching any of his true greatness. The latter consisted 
in the generous intellectual liberalism with which he gave his 
yar. gp to the gropings after truth of any and every sect of 
classical antiquity ; while the former lay in an uncritical spirit 
of over-refinement, which perpetually led him to ferret out ana- 
logies between paganism and revelation, which could never have 
been entertained for a moment by a man of more comprehensive 
mind or less dreamy imagination. Now, into all these whim- 
sical absurdities M. Hébert Duperron follows Clement with 
implicit faith; but it is only a faltering adhesion that he 
ventures to give to anything that savours of large views and 
really Catholic wisdom. Still the book has its value—a fuller 
analysis of the opinions of Clement does not, to our knowledge, 
exist. By double right, as an Englishman and a heretic, Bishop 
Kaye is ignored by the author. As a whole, this work belongs 
to a class for which we have no great sympathy. ‘The scholar- 
ship of French ecclesiastics has something timorous and unmanly 
about it, that smacks but little of the true essence of the litera 
humaniores. 

Of far more solid and sterling erudition is the contribution to 
the history of Grammar,t with Apollonius Dyscolus for a text, 
for which we are indebted to the practised pen of M. Egger, 
who stands among the first of the small band of French philo- 
logers and Hellenists. His editions of Longinus and of Varro—his 
Introduction to the History of Greek Literature, accompanied by 
a translation and exposition of Aristotle’s “ Poeties”—his Examen 
Critique into the Historians of the Reign of Augustus—to sa 
nothing of minor publications, entitle everything which proceeds 
from his pen to the serious attention of all scholars. He is 
one of the few Frenchmen whose high classical attainments 
make you forget that they are not Germans, the countrymen of 
Lersch or of Griifenham. "We mention these names in particular, 
because the work now before us is a worthy companion of the 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten of the one, and of the Geschichte 
dev Philologie im Alterthum of the other. In fact, as far as the 


* Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire. Par M.A. Thiers, Tome Qua- 
torzitme. Paris: Paulin. 1856. 

t Essai sur la Polémique et la Philosophie de Clément @ Alexandrie. 
Par PAbbé Hébert-Duperron, Docteur-ds Principal du Collége de 
Bayeux. Paris: Durand 

* Apollonius Dyscole. Essai sur V Histoire des Théories Grammaticales 


dans Antiquité. Par M. Egger, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur supp 
& la Faculté des Lettres de Paris: Durand” 


particular grammarian is concerned whose theories are here 
made the subject of inquiry, M. Egger is not only the equal, but 
the superior of his German predecessors; for the small 
which their works allot to one whom Priscian, we think, styles 
Grammaticorum princeps, is quite out of proportion to the merits 
of the man and the importance of the subject. It is a peculiay 
feature of the Greek language, that philosophical, or as we might 
call it, & priori grammar, preceded empirical or inductive gram. 
mar. The Greeks theorised on grammar as it ought to be, before 
they proceeded to observe grammar as it really was. Etymology, 
indeed, was a grievous sufferer from this arrangement: but in other 
respects, this peculiar genesis of Greek grammar as a science 
was fraught with great advantages in the establishment of 
abstract principles and the formation of profound generalisations, 
Such, at least, is the impression which the perusal of Lersch, 
Griifenham, and Egger leaves upon the mind. The ope 
chapter of this Essay is taken up with details of the life and 
works of Apollonius, whose surname, Dyscolus, by the way, was 
a sobriquet that he owed to the testiness of his temper. 
second chapter, on the method and style of — estab. 
lishes, inter alia, some highly probable grounds for believing that 
he was ignorant of every language but his own; and the fact is 
exceedingly remarkable, considering that Alexandria was the 
scene of his labours. The remainder of the volume is devoted to 
a discussion of the Apollonian theories on the different parts of 
speech, on the general principles of syntax, and, lastly, on accen- 
tuation, grammatical forms, etymology, and orthography. In 
the course of these discussions, very interesting questions are 
raised. One of the most suggestive mops vey is that on the 
verb. We are surprised that M. Egger does not acquiesce in 
Trypho’s definition of the infinitive, as “the verb’s noun,” espe. 
cially in Greek, where the infinitive takes the article in all its 
cases—a usage to which something parallel may occasionally be 
found in the English language. Witness Spenser :— 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe’s shade 

Could save the son of Peleus from to die (amd rot Oaveww) ; 
a quotation for which we are indebted to the Hermes—a work, 
by the way, which the reader of M. Egger’s essay would do well 
to have by him, for Mr. Harris's acquaintance with the ancient 
grammarians was at once extensive and profound. On another 
point, which M. Egger wisely refuses to endorse—the explanation 
volunteered by Apollonius of the usage of joining the plural of 
nouns neuter with the singular of the verb—he admits that it is 
a vexata questio, of which he has himself no better solution to 
offer. Excellent, too, are the arguments with which he combats 
Hermann’s theory of Proclitics. But we must pause—merely 
adding that this is one of the most masterly productions of sound 
scholarship of which France can boast. 

Perhaps the reader may now wish to descend from these 
heights of learned lore, and dip into some specimens of lighter 
literature. If so, we commend him to a very eloquent little 
essay* on Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, written by M. J.J. 
Weiss on the oceasion of his taking the degree of Docteur-ds- 
Tettres. We may seize this opportunity of mentioning that 
among the collection of theses to be found at the same publisher's, 
are some exceedingly valuable contributions to classical and other 
literature. They form a series of monographs on subjects of 
erudition, or belles lettres, on which their authors have concen- 
trated energies which might have proved unequal to works of 
greater scope. If we are not mistaken, a catalogue of these 
Memoirs has recently been published. With regard to the thesis 
now before us, the author may have been encouraged in the 
selection of his subject by the example of William von Humboldt, 
who made the same poem the text of an esthetical treatise. We 
quite agree with him in considering the source from which Goethe 

ot the idea of the story as a matter of very inferior importance. 
He might have added that, from an expression made use of by 
Schiller, in a letter to Korner, it would seem that Goethe was at 
no pains to conceal his obligations to the narrative of the banished 
Lutherans, which his commentators ferreted out with such 
misplaced triumph. Wieland’s expression on the characters in 
the poem—“ they are like figures cut out of marble”—might have 
been quoted vith advantage, in connexion with the statuesque 
severity of the execution. The author's chief object, however, 18 
to set forth the imperishable beauties with which Goethe has 
magnified and adorned the quiet virtues of domestic life. Con- 
siderable power, too, is shown in pointing out the influence whieh 
this poem exercised in counteracting unhealthy conditions 
thought and feeling, to which, it must be owned, the author of 
the Sorrows of Werther had himself largely contributed. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that a new and fourth 
edition of M. Martin’s History of France is now in course 0 
publication. The volume last out appeared behind its time, ™ 
consequence, it was alleged, of some important modifications 
introduced by the author. It opens with the battle of Azincoutt, 
and concludes with the Ligue of the Bien Public. It thus 
comprises the entire reign of Charles VII., and the histo 
of the Maid of Orleans. In fact, it was this circumstance W 
mainly delayed the appearance of the volume. M. Jules Quiche 
rat’s important publication (in the works of the Société de 
U Histoire de France) of a vast mass of unedited documents 02 
the career of Jeanne d’Arc, had thrown in many respects 4 new 
light upon the character both of the maiden herself and also of 

* Essai sur Hermann et Dorothée de Goethe. Par J.J. Weiss, Paris: 
Durand, 1856. 
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the King. This preamble is necessary, in order to explain a 
somewhat violent attack on this sixth volume,* by M. G. du Fresne 
de Beaucourt. The very title smacks of the epigram, and the 
contents are literally reeking with acrimonious abuse. We 
admit that we are disposed to go some way in the censures pro- 
nounced by the author on M. Martin’s merits as an historian 
generally ; but on the point singled out for special attack in this 
hilippic, we suspect M. Martin will have no great difficulty in 
Luding his ground. The gravamen of the charge is, that M. 
Martin has unjustly aspersed the character of Charles VII., and 
has mistaken the mission and distorted the history of the Maid 
of Orleans. Such of cur readers as are disposed to examine into 
the rights of the case would do well to procure a small Life of 
Jeanne d’Are by Abel Desjardins (chez Didot), in which are in- 
corporated the main results of the six volumes of M. Quicherat’s 
work. M. de Beaucourt—who is evidently a rabid legitimist— 
informs us that he is engaged in ahistory of the reign of Charles 
VII. We wish him joy of his pet king! 
Alfred the Great,t by M. Guillaume Guizot, deserves a longer 
notice than we can afford to give it in a résumé. In the small 


. compass of a volume in Hachette’s Railway Library, we have 


an interesting and tolerably accurate biography of the Anglo- 
Saxon Charlemagne, interspersed with reflections often eloquent, 
and seldom commonplace. By far the best part of the book is 
the concluding chapter on Alfred’s attainments, moral and intel- 
lectual. We were particularly struck with the few pages, to- 
wards the close of the volume, on Boetius and Augustine, with 
whose names that of Alfred is associated as the translator of the 
De Consolatione, and of the Soliloquies. The contrast between 
the two writers is brought out with considerable power. Perhaps 
the highest praise we can give this work would be, that it is 
worthy of a son of M. Guizot. It wasa bold act to invite compa- 
rison by venturing on an historical work. There is a great 
dearth, however, of references to sources and authorities. Pauli’s 
work is not even mentioned. 

M. Méry and his admirers will possibly give a shrug of con- 
tempt, when we declare that we are quite at a loss to account 
for the really considerable reputation which he enjoys among his 
countrymen. They might perhaps urge that our apathy in refusing 
to wel the chorus of praise was nothing but ill-disguised pique 
and mortification at the very absurd caricatures, which his works 
contain, of English men and manners. From such absurdities, 
however, the work before ust is wholly free, and still our admi- 
ration is barely above zero. We suspect that the author’s 
flagrant outrages of probability are at the bottom of our indif- 
ference. We should add that morality comes off occasionally 
with somewhat scurvy treatment. In many of the scenes and 
descriptions there is a warm, voluptuous colouring employed, 
which warrants the supposition that, in writing these Contes, he 
has endeavoured to show how cleverly he could keep his footing 
on that narrow edge which separates the seductive from the 
impure. To dance on a slack rope over the surface of a bog 
may show considerable ingenuity and pluck, but it is not a prac- 
tice we should be disposed to recommend. ‘The personages in 
these nine tales are of various grades, from elephants to Pontius 
Pilate. Man, it has been said, is half animal, half angel. There 
can be no doubt which half M. Méry takes most pleasure in 

rtraying. Was it for this that he placed the elephants at the 
Tread of the volume, as if to indicate that, after a fashion, the 
remaining cliaracters were beasts all ¥ 

The volume last published of the Nouvelle Biographie Uni- 
verselle contains an article, or series of articles, on the successive 
members of the great family of printers—the Estiennes—from the 
pen of M. A. F. Didot (one of the publishers of the work), than 
whom no man living was better qualified to recount the honourable 
labours of a race of which his own family forms a worthy counter- 
part. Of these articles, a tirage @ part has wisely been made, and 
this it is we have now by our side.§_ We confess it tempts us to 

come possessors of the whole work. Even to those who have 
Renouard’s Annales des Estienne, this brochure will be a 
welcome addition. The writer has succeeded in condensing into 
afew pages a mass of valuable information and accurate facts 
Which might easily be spread out into a goodly octavo volume. 
He has brought to the fulfilment of his task, not merely that 

ssion for his craft which we might expect to meet with in a 

idot, but also an amount of sterling erudition which we might 
have imagined to have been the peculiar apanage of the great 
printers of the sixteenth century. 


DRED.|| 


MES: STOWE must forgive us if we look upon her new book 
_in the light of a political manifesto. The excitement of 
parties in the Union is now so high, and the contest for the Pre- 
Sidency is so near, that we need not be surprised to find all Ame- 


* Le Regne de Charles VII., @apres M. Henri Martin et @apres les 
— Contemporaines. Par G. du Fresne de Beaucourt. Paris: Durand. 

t Alfred le Grand, ou V Angleterre sous les Anglo-Saxons. Par Guil- 

me Guizot. Paris: Hachette. (Bibl. des Chemins de Fer.) 1856. 

t Contes et Nouvelles. Par Méry. Paris: Hachette, 1856. (Bibl. des 

mins de Fer.) 

§ Les Estienne. Extrait de la Nouvelle Biographie Générale publiée 
par MM. Didot. Paris: 1956. 

|| Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1856. 


rican literature become polemical. Nor can we complain of the 
length, and we fear we must add the tediousness, of Mrs. Stowe’s 
narrative, since we know well that all Transatlantic controver- 
sialists, from Mr. Marey downwards, abhor brevity, and delight 
to confuse the plainest, and to overload with quotations the 
strongest case. We do not, however, pretend to judge what may 
best suit the author’s countrymen. All we have to say is, that 
to produce a great effect in England, the book before us should 
have been cut down to two-thirds its length. The story does not 
greatly interest us, nor could it have been reasonably expected 
that it would; and in default of an exciting plot, we see not how 
readers are to be tempted to wade through a deal of matter 
about as interesting as a Parliamentary Report. If our own 
sovereign remedy for all social evils had been adopted, and a 
committee or commission had been appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject of negro-slavery, we he believe that a good deal 
of their report and evidence would have been as readable as cer- 
tain chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s book. 


The truth is, that the immense success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
has inevitably entailed upon its author some subsequent short- 
coming and disappointment. To have written equally well in the 
same style would have been impossible, and to have attempted 
another would have been to trya new and dubious path. We cannot 
have, and we ought not fairly to demand, in Dred, the freshness that 
charmed us in Uncle Tom. When that book appeared, we felt its 
indisputable originality. It was no vapid reproduction of European 
thought, but a vigorous and genuine native growth. To say that 
Dred is like Uncle Tom, is only saying that it is written by Mrs. 
Stowe. She will never probably be able again to affect our 
minds as she did by her first work. Formerly, she wrote because 
she had observed—now, she observes in order that she may 
write. Nor do we complain at all of this. On the contrary, we 
are persuaded that Mrs. Stowe, however inferior to her former 
self, still stands far higher than many novelists whom the public 
is content to read and to applaud. 

We must say that the title of this book did not prepossess us in 
its favour. Dred conveys no idea, whilst A Tale of the Great 
Dismal Swamp sounds like a play-bill of the Victoria Theatre. 
It strikes us, too, that this same Dred is a little like those mys- 
terious heroes of the Transpontine stage, who appear suddenly 
and say “beware,” in melodramas, but whose warnings are of 
doubtful application, and are generally neglected without any 
disagreeable consequences. We might suppose, as we turn over 
Mrs. Stowe’s pages, that she was brewing a regular insurrection 
of the blacks ; and if her action were not laid so very near to the 
present time, we should reckon confidently on a triumphant mas- 
sacre in the last hundred pages. But unhappily the scene is 
Carolina, and the time is yesterday or to-day; and we know that 
the whites still have, and are apparently likely to keep, the 
mastery. Our only curiosity is to see how the author will cut 
down our excited imaginations, and reconcile us to the ignoble 
consummation of safety, comfort, wealth, weddings, and so forth, 
for the well deserving, both black and white. There is a sort of 
stronghold of escaped negroes in the dismal swamp, and hither is 
brought the news that one Hark, a slave, has been tortured to 
death by his cruel master. ‘ Oh, Hark! Hark! Hark!” ex- 
claims one of the confederates, ‘God do so to me, and more also, 
if I forget this.” Now we could quite believe, even if he had 
not sworn it, that neither a fellow-slave, nor anybody else who 
heard of it, could ever forget such an atrocious deed. We 
are willing to think that Mrs. Stowe meant this, and nothing 
more; because, if she did employ the words in the sense of a 
vow of vengance, we must complain of her exciting expectations 
which are not realized. There is no insurrection and no mas- 
sacre. The slave who swore the oath of vengeance escapes with 
his life in disguise to Canada, where he finds friends, thrives, 
and enjoys matrimonial felicity, unruffled by a thought that he 
has broken his awful vow. 

Dred is a ne of noble person, great strength, activity, and 
endurance, and combining readiness and sagacity with enthu- 
siasm. He has learned to read—the Bibie has been his constant 
study—and he lurks in the recesses of the dismal swamp, awaiting 
the hour when God shall call him to burst forth as the deliverer 
of his race. This character is drawn with a masterly hand, and 
we feel that if ever the Africans should rise against white oppres- 
sion, their power, under such a leader might become most 
dangerous. But, as we read the book, we wonder all the time 
what Mrs. Stowe intends to do with the formidable warrior-pro- 
phet to whom she has given life. It is, however, possible for a 
novelist or poet to kill a personage who has become unmanageable 
within the limits of the intended work. Thus, some critics say, 
Shakspeare killed Mercutio; and so Mrs. Stowe disposes of D 
with a rifle-ball in his chest, at the moment when it becomes evident 
that the small remnant of her space can supply no field for his 
vast energy and burning zeal. It would have been absurd to 
represent him as the leader of a revolt which never happened ; 
but if the existence of such a character is possible, Mrs. Stowe’s 
description of it must convey an awful warning to the slave 
proprietors. Nor can we doubt that a man so gifted might arise 
among the negroes, notwithstanding all precautions to suppress 
their intellectual growth. Dred’s ideas of right and liberty have 
been drawn from the Bible and from the American Declaration 
of Independence. The former, we know, has not been, and cannot 
be, altogetherwithheld frota the slaves; and thelatter, with singular 
rashness, is yearly read within their hearing, when the Republic 
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The melancholy burthen of Mrs. Stowe’s book is this—that 
whatever is ree either among masters or slaves, of good and 
noble, spurns the existing system, and must die or fly from it. 
One of her principal characters is a young man named Clayton. 
He has great talents, is of a good and influential family, and in 
his profession of an advocate, he has the fairest prospects of 
success. He makes his first appearance at the bar as prose- 
cutor for the ill-treatment of a slave. He obtains a verdict; but 
on appeal, the conviction is set aside, as according to the existing 
law it ought to be. His keenly sensitive conscience revolts at 
this moral wrong, and in open court, where his father presides as 
judge, he declares that he will not practise under laws so unjust 
and monstrous. He then retires to a plantation of his own, where, 
in concert with his sister, he begins to carry out a plan for the 
education of his slaves, so as gradually to prepare them 
for the gift of freedom. He is denounced in newspapers as 
an abolitionist; and his neighbours and former friends give 
distinet notice that they will not permit him to teach and elevate 
his slaves. He is assaulted and beaten during a ride, and only 
saved from death by the aid of the omnipresent Dred. His 
house is attacked, his schoolroom burned, and himself and his 
sister are in imminent peril of theirlives. Finally, he emigrates 
to Canada, and on his estate is provided an asylum for certain 
associates of Dred, whom the author permits to make an almost 
miraculous escape. There is another character—a preacher of 
the name of Dickson—whose sincere -piety, blameless life, and 
persuasive eloquence, make him a dangerous apostle of aboli- 
tionism. He is seized by a party of ruffians, and, refusing to 
promise not to preach against slavery, is ticd to a tree, and 
flogged in the presence of his wife. The author assures us that 
such an outrage was actually perpetrated not long ago. This 
violence may or may not be now possible m Carolina. Mrs. 
Stowe would have us believe that it is, and she is careful to remind 
us of the recent assault on Sumner by a senator from the State 
where her scene is laid. But whatever be the exact point at which 
the law becomes powerless to give protection, we cannot doubt 
that the residence in such a country of an uncompromising 
minister of the gospel would be dangerous. Honesty and piety 
can find no rest there, and what must be the future of a State 
which perpetually condemns to exile its most upright and just 
citizens ? 

Again, making every allowance for the exaggeration of 
the novelist and the partisan, we fear that there is too much 
truth in Mrs. Stowe’s picture of the time-serving clergy of the 
Southern States. Clayton has an uncle who is a presbyterian 
divine, and at his house he meets a few leading clergymen, 
and endeavours to persuade them to adopt and act upon 
his earnest views. One or two of them offer some implied 
apology for slavery; but the more learned and logical do not 
pretend that it can be thus defended, and only urge that the 
time is not yet fully come for change, while they evidently dread 
that the mooting of this subject will again rend asunder the 
Presbyterian body, whose breaches they seek to heal. Thus, 
the claims of the Church are preferred to those of God, and 
Clayton soon discovers that the clergy, like every other class, 
will neither stir a finger nor risk a dollar in the cause he 
advocates. The unlearned priest, Father Bonim, who ven- 
tures to justify slave-holding out of the Bible, is, in his 
way, a capital fellow, and comes nearer than any modern 
character to that jovial, but most irregular ecclesiastic, the 
chaplain of Robin Hood and his bold yeomen. Father Bonim 
has a fine presence, a noble voice to lead the chorus of 
a hymn, and a rich vein of eloquence, by turns droll, pathetic, 
and awe-inspiring, by which he can sway at will the multitude 
whom his more learned and earnest brethren can but faintly 
move. The camp-meeting, where Presbyterians and Methodists 
agree to sink controversy, and preach to a vast united congrega- 
tion beneath the natural arches of the forest, is the most original 
and incomparably the finest part of Mrs. Stowe’s book. It is, 
we think, as good as anything in Uncle Tom, and only wants, 
like that admirable work, a little pruning of superfluous hymns, 
texts, and pious exhortations, to make it read delightfully. 
People here have, we hope, quite as much religion as in the States, 
but they are not so demonstrative about it. The obtrusive and 
redundant piety of Mrs. Stowe’s writings must shock the 
reverent, and weary the irreligious, among her English readers. 

It does not seem ever to occur to American writers, that the 
reader may be made to feel many things without setting them 
down full and square in type. Mrs. Stowe begins her book 
with a picture of a flirt, who, she intends, shall in time discard 
her other lovers, and_grow sincerely attached to Clayton. This 
young lady is meant by the author to be a most captivating and 
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fascinating little creature ; but it may be judged, from our rude- 
ness in so long delaying to pay her the least attention, that she has 
neither captivated nor fascinated ourselves. The character of 
Nina, as drawn by Mrs. Stowe, is a much more accurate and life. 
like, and therefore a far sharper, satire of American women than 
anything that has been written by the ingenious ae of Trol. 
lope or of Dickens. We read lately of an English flirt, whose 
name was Ethel Newcome, and by her side the charms of the 
New York beauty seem poor and dim. But whence the supe. 
riority of the English artist? Is it due to his greater skill, or 
to the more refined and purer models that have been his habitual 
study? We leave the countrymen of Mrs. Stowe to decide this 
question. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


LOUIS BLANC’S History of the French Revolution has 
. arrived at its eighth volume, and half the story yet remains 
to be told. The great: catastrophe which closed the eighteenth 
century will perhaps be a subject of controversy to the end of 
time; but the prospect of some solid result from the discussion 
would be nearer if the disputants could agree on at least a por- 
tion of the facts. Unfortunately, every section of opinion insists 
on having a history of its own. There are Royalist, Constitu- 
tional, and Girondist versions of the narrative. ‘The Republican 
Michelet has delineated the failure of the system which he 
admires—the Philo-Republican Thiers has regarded the Revolu- 
tion as introductory to the blessed fifteen years of the Bona- 
artist millennium—the most eloquent of revolutionary annalists 
ee confined himself to the picturesque or clap-trap treatment 
of his subject. With a lurking preference for Robespierre, 
Lamartine admires in their turn the heroes both of Royalism and 
of the Revolution. All his men are gigantic in power—all his 
women are beautiful. He exaggerates the achievements of the 
Terrorist leaders, and, if it were possible, he would even exag- 
gerate their crimes. 
M. Louis Blane is far less unscrupulous in dealing with facts 
than his former colleague and sieak, He is a grave, earnest, 
Puritanical believer in an austere and narrow creed, and conse- 
quently, although a fluent and spirited writer, he is in no sense 
‘an historian. His History of Ten Years—a work which contri- 
buted to the overthrow of Louis Philippe—was but a voluminous. 
party pamphlet. His History of the Revolution is the elaborate 
production of an advocate who finds it necessary to state his own 
case as a foundation for the conclusions which he draws. In 
some instances, a partisan may be wholly in the right ; but there 
is a presumption against the political reasoner who finds it indis- 
ensable to write a history for himself. The new statement 
implies an admission that the cause is indefensible as it is 
represented in the ordinary versions. The maxim that 
facts are stubborn things is an almost solitary specimen 
of an untrue proverb; but it might be said, without in- 
accuracy, that there is a limit to the pliability of facets. Unless 
the guillotine and the Revolutionary Tribunal are unac- 
countable fictions, it would seem impossible to explain them 
away to the satisfaction of ordinary moralists. The only justifi- 
cation of the Reign of Terror must be founded on an assump- 
tion similar to that which enables English converts to Romanism 
to defend the Spanish Inquisition. An unhesitating faith in a 
paramount principle can alone override the conviction that 
torture and murder are criminal. The apologists of the Domi- 
nicans and of the French Jacobins believe that the stake and 
guillotine were employed, in the one case, to secure the eternal sal- 
vation of the people, in the other, to establish the true principles: 
of social polity. It is by no means certain that either the inquisitor 
or the terrorist shared the faith of his admiring disciples ; but it is 
immaterial to distinguish between fanaticism and selfish cruelty. 
M. Louis Blanc maintains that Robespierre was a wise and 
virtuous man, because he acted and suffered in vindication of @ 
true political theory. The answer is, not that the Jacobin Decla- 
ration of Rights was unsound, but that its author was one of 
the worst of criminals—a cruel, suspicious, and malignant bigot. 
Sectarians in religion and politics in vain repudiate the doctrine 
that the tree may be known by its fruits. : 
Students of ecclesiastical history and controversy are familiar 
with the habit of mind which judges of characters and events by 
a test exclusively dogmatic. The estimate formed of religious 
leaders, from Athanasius to Wesley, almost always coincides 
with the theological leaning of successive writers. A large part 
of Christendom has been fully persuaded by its teachers that 
Luther was a licentious reprobate. Zealous Presbyterians can 
never persuade orthodox Anglicans to believe in the saintliness 
of Knox. M. Louis Blane, with a sombre and disinterested 
earnestness which would have become a martyr of any sect, 
judges of all persons and acts by their conformity to the faith 
according to Robespierre. In his corporate capacity as a Jacobin 
of 1793, and in his personal condition as a leader and exile of 
1848, he has learned nothing and forgotten nothing—but remains 
incorruptible, and incapable of conversion. The Reign of Terror 
has for sixty years rendered permanent freedom impossible in 
France, but still its memory finds admirers. Friends of we | 
are far from placing a brave and honest enthusiast on a level wi 
the vile sycophants who fawn around the despots of Europe ; but 


* Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Par M. Louis Blanc, Tome 
Huititme. Paris, 1856. 
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they may doubt whether the intolerance of republican fanatics s 
not the chief support of absolutism, as it is its favourite excuse. 

An historian with two sets of weights and measures—one for his 
own party,and the other for his opponents—necessarily excites dis- 
trust. M. Louis Blane calls a statement of Louis XVI., that he had 
never wished to conquer his people, a falsehood :— Taunt son droit 
royal lui paraissait primer le droit du peuple! _Tant il portait 
enraciné au fond de l’dme ce dogme or ueilleurv—LeE ROI NE PEUT 
mat Faire. For the two factions who, from the Mountain and 
the Plain, vociferated against one another the lying charge that 
they were respectively sold to England, their historian has not a 
word of censure. When a few suspected persons are massacred 
by amob, it is at worst a déplorable égarement. A runaway sol- 
dier who, in his flight from the Vendeans, threatens the sacred 
person of a member of the Convention, is described as ce 
miscrable. 

One of the persons for whom M. Blane feels the warmest 
sympathy is the excellent Chalier of Lyons — Chalier 
Ait de petite taille. Il avait le teint bilieux, la démarche 
He was excitable, histrionic, sentimental, ex- 
aggerated, a semi-lunatic, of visibly dangerous propensities— 
one of those men whom it is a principal object of all reasonable 
laws to restrain, and, if necessary, to punish. He talked patheti- 
cally and acted savagely :—* jamais la tendresse et la fureur ne se 
disputérent une Ame avee plus d’acharnement.” The tenderness 
was shown by ready tears and phrases of compassion for the 
poor, who then formed the dominant class—the fury was some- 
what more ee y expressed by the formula of an oath which 
he proposed for general adoption. The people were to swear— 
and they were at the time ready to take such oaths, and, if 
possible, to keep them—that they would exterminate all the 
tyrants of the world and their accomplices, as thereinafter speci- 

ed :—‘ désignés sous les noms d’aristocrates, de Feuillantins, de 
modérés, d’égoistes, d’accapareurs, d’usuriers, d’agioteurs et tous 
les inutiles citoyens de la caste sacerdotale, caste ennemie irascible 
de la liberté et protectrice du despotisme.” The proposal that all 
aristocrats and all priests should be murdered, was but a small 
exaggeration of the popular sentiment and practice. All parties 
would have agreed in the propriety of destroying any faction 
guilty of moderation ; but the wsuriers et agioteurs, including all 
persons who dealt in money, and the accapareurs or enemies of 
the human race who dealt in anything else, would have left a 
perceptible void in society. The concluding condemnation of all 
the egotists, or persons who cared for their own interests, would 
have worn out the edge of the guillotine, and perhaps grated on 
the brazen conscience of Fouquier-Tinville himself. Sixty-six 
years afterwards, a benevolent man of letters considers Chalier’s 
proposal as a blameable imprudence. 

Tantum Religio poterat suadere malorum, 


and so little is fanatical onesidedness confined to that which is 
ordinarily called religion. 

A robust faith seems practically to involve a belief in all the 
legends which originally embodied the favourite dogma. The 
Jacobins and the Girondists concurred in the allegation that Eng- 
lish craft and gold were at the bottom of all the dissensions which 
troubled the Republic. The only question was, whether Brissot 
or Marat was the confidential agent of Pitt. M. Louis Blane ac- 
cepts even this fraudulent jargon as containing a portion of truth. 
Among the numerous and bloody riots of the year 1793, were 
the outbreaks of the 25th of February and of the roth of Dish. 
On the first occasion, the fury of the populace was principally 
directed against forestallers—the disturbance in March was an 
abortive attack on the Girondists. ‘The historian cannot deny 
that Marat recommended the people to pillage a few shops, and 
to hang the owners over their doors. The mob proceeded to 
follow the advice, the Revolutionary Tribunal acquitted the incen- 
diary, and Marat remained a powerful ally of Robespierre, and a 
principal leader of the Mountain. Yet it seems that the agents 
of Pitt had disguised themselves as the population of Paris. Ce 
netait pas le vrai peuple—the aristocrats and tools of the 
foreigner betrayed themselves by their want of moderation. One 
noter had taken more bread than he could possibly require ; 
another had stolen a lump of tallow, instead of providing himself 
with a few ready-made candles; and there were in the mob 

les in bonnets, fort bien vétues et enrubances. This is the 
sole proof of the interference of Pitt. He paid secret agents to 
do w at the popular demagogues recommended ; but his treason 
Was discovered through the appearance of the ladies in ribbons, 
veo congas in all prudence to have dressed themselves as fish- 

n. 

P A more serious charge against the English Government is 
founded on a mistranslation, which cannot have been fraudulently 
intended, as it is accompanied by the original. Lord Grenville’s 
dismissal of Chauvelin is thus recorded: “ Lecollégue de Pitt décla- 
séchement au diplomate frangais gu’on ne pouvait l'accréditer 
ata cour de Londres qu’en qualité de Sa Majesté Trés-chrétienne.” 
di ~ words of the note are these :—‘ You are no otherwise accre- 
t ed to the King than in the name of his MostChristian Majesty.” 
th might be unjustifiable or impolitic to refuse the credentials of 

e Republican Government ; but the declaration that no Minister 
could be accredited by the Convention would have been utterly 
Pe nstent with the reasons alleged for the subsequent rupture. 

tt was at the same time engaged in a secret negotiation with 

ouriez, and with two of the Republican ministers. M. Louis 
revives a forgotten calumny, that the object of the English 


Government was, in defiance of good faith and of public law, to 
seize the person of Dumouriez. Not a particle of proof was 
ever alleged for this foolish accusation. Like many other 
statements, it rests on the authority of men who, if they had 
not earned everlasting infamy by graver crimes, might have 
been remembered as the most shameless liars who ever in- 
fluenced the destinies of nations. The virtuous Garat, who was 
Minister of the Interior at the time of the expulsion of the Giron- 
dins, repented in after life of certain moral scruples which he 
supposes himself to have occasionally entertained. “A friend,” 
he states, in a passage of his Memoirs quoted by M. Louis Blanc, 
once said—‘*‘* Vous avez un grand vice en révolution, c’est de ne 
vouloir pas vous préter a une scélératesse, quard le bien public 
l’exige.’” ‘He smiled,” adds Garat, “‘ as if he had said a good 
thing; but I sank into a disconsolate reverie, because I felt that 
he had uttered a profound thought.” The members of the Con- 
vention who felt remorse for the crimes which they had shrunk 
from committing, must have been gluttons of self-accusation. 

The most valuable part of M. Louis Blanc’s present volume 
consists in his exposure of the real merits of the quarrel between 
the Girondists and the Jacobins. Between two sects almost 
equally orthodox, the historian nearly approximates to impar- 
tiality. His proof that the defeated party were comparatively 
in the wrong is not unworthy of attention. The reckless agita- 
tors who had established their own supremacy by the atrocities 
of the roth of August, had little ground of complaint against the 
more thorough-going patriots who finally expelled and guillotined 
them. 


BALZAC IN UNDRESS.* 


O* all the multifarious sketches and anecdotes published 
about Honoré de Balzac, this collection is not only the 
best, but nearly the only reliable one. It is the most amusing 
little volume we have read for some time, and it throws an unex- 
pa light on the character and works of the great novelist. 
e are grateful to it, among other things, for teaching us to like 
the man, to honour his probity and earnestness, while smiling 
sympathetically at his eccentricities. We confess that our con- 
ception of Balzac was very much that of an extravagant, luxurious, 
“knowing” Parisian homme de lettres. We here see him to 
have been poor, childlike in his belief in schemes of fortune, 
passionately labouring to attain perfection in his art—the least of 
a dandy imaginable, and a Sybarite only in imagination—some- 
what mad, but with the madness of genius—very confiding, very 
honourable, and very resolute. 

Every reader of Balzac’s novels must have been struck with 
the profound belief the author has in his own personages. He 
created them—they were no longer the personages of a novel, 
but living beings. Such was the authority of his imagination 
that a conception at once became a reality to him. No sooner 
had he resolved on writing a drama for Frédéric Lemaitre, 
than, before a line was written, he counted up his gains as 
securely as if they were lodged in the bank. One day, Henri 
Monnier, after listening to his statement, which proved clearly 
that a million was already gained by the yet unwritten drama, 
replied, ‘‘ Well, then, my dear Balzac, lend me five francs sur 
— In his famous house, which he persisted in declaring 
to be Les Jardies, spoken of in Saint Simon's Afemoirs—a house 
he built himself, and which was to be decorated as his decorative 
imagination alone could decorate it—the same amusing substitu- 
tion of intention for reality was noticeable. For years the 
whitewashed walls and bare floors were splendid with the phrases 
he had written on them with a bit of charcoal; and, instead 
of upholstery, visitors beheld the upholstery of the future, thus 
scribbled :— 

Ici un revétement en marbre de Paros. 

Ici un stylobate en bois de cédre. 

Ici un plafond peint par Eugéne Delacroix. 

Ici une tapisserie d’ Aubusson. 

Ici des portes, fagon de Trianon. 

Ici un parquet-mosaique formé de tous les bois rares des iles. 

It is needless to add that these splendours remained to the 
last purely literary magnificences ; but Balzac was as happy with 
them as if they had been there in tangible, saleable reality. Had 
he ever gained the fortune he was always on the point of gaining, 
he might have replaced these phrases by realities, but he would 
hardly have believed in the new splendours more than in the old. 

His habits were eccentric. Dinner was always on the table at 
six, but for his friends only. He sometimes came in at dessert, 
and often not at all. He ate little meat, but as a compensation 
devoured enormous quantities of fruit. He never drank any- 
thing but water, although the choicest wines were served for his 
friends. Gozlan describes his vegetable Pantagruelism as some- 
thing unique. “Ses lévres palpitaient, ses yeux s’allumaient de 
bonheur, ses mains frémissaient de joie A la vue d'une mide 
de poires ou de belles péches.” When we think of well’s 
description of Johnson over his food—his looks riveted on his 
plate, speaking to no one, indulging his fierce appetite with 
such intenseness that the veins on his forehead swelled, and 
the perspiration broke forth—it is interesting to think of 
Balzac at table. There he sat, ‘sa cravate dtée, sa chemise ouverte, 
son couteau & fruits & la main, riant, buvant de l'eau, tranchant 
dans la pulpe d’une poire,” and seldom speaking, but laughing 


* Balzac en Pantoufles. Par Leon Gozlan. Paris. 1856. 
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from time to time in silence, like Cooper’s Leatherstocking, or else 
bursting out into Homerie hilarity when any mot tickled him. 
Gozlanrelatesadeliciousanecdote. Heoneday meets Balzaccoming 
from the rehearsals of Vautrin, horribly fatigued and ferociously 
hungry. Balzac insists on his accompanying him. “ Je sais wn bon 
endroit que j’ai découvert—un patissier sublime, vous verrez. 
Connaissez-vous les giteaux au riz?”—C’est assez béte.”— 
“ J’allais vous le dire ; mais connaissez-vous les petits pAtés au 
macaroni?” —“Mais....”—“Vous ne les connaissez pas; 
marchons....” Gozlan is dragged into a patissier’s, where 
Balzac orders them to bring all the maccaroni pdtés they have ; 
and, walking about the shop, he descants with great eloquence 
on Cooper's novels, and the ignorance of men in general, thrusting 
a pdté every now and then into his mouth, but never interrupting 
either his discourse, his walk, or his eating, and greatly astound- 
ing the young woman in the shop, who has caught the sound 
of his name, so dear to Frenchwomen, and is looking with all 
her eyes at the great novelist. 

Others besides the pastry-cook’s demoiselle would have been 
somewhat surprised to see Balzac’s costume and manner. 
Imagine a rotund little man, in a coat too large for him, white 
waistcoat, trousers & la cosaque, huge shoes the tongues of which 
were as often protruding above the trouser as under it, his hair 
thick and dishevelled, a turn-up nose and scrubby moustache. 
This figure, hurrying along like an elephant, would certainly 
never have suggested to the beholder, “ There goes the author 
of La Comédie Humaine.” 

Another long but interesting anecdote is told by Gozlan, 
which illustrates Balzac’s peculiar mental attitude towards his 
own creations. He had written a story which he could not let 
go to the printer’s, because the name of the hero was not yet 
fixed, or, as he would say, had not yet been discovered ; for he 
believed that the veritable name, which alone could belong to 
his imaginary personage, did exist, and was to be found by tra- 
versing the streets of Paris. None of the names he had as yet 
seen, or thought of, properly fitted the character—none expressed 
it—none would do. Accordingly, he drags Gozlan for hours 
through the streets, one reading the names over the shop- 
fronts on one side, the other reading the names on the other 
side. In vain the weary Gozlan proposes name after name, 
urging him to decide. Balzac is pitiless—on they go. At last, 
when Gozlan’s friendship is giving way under the combined 
fatigue of the monotonous walk and cette lecture peu naturelle, 
he feels Balzac tremble, and hears him exclaim, in a broken voice, 
“There! there! Read!” Gozlan reads the name of Marcas. 
“In this name,” said Balzac, “ there is the philosopher, the great 
ae the unrecognized t.” The name was chosen. 

alzac determined to add the initial Z, pour ajouter & son nom 
une flamme, une aigrette, une étoile. He declared that Marcas 
must bea great artist, perhaps a Benvenuto Cellini. Gozlan, 
somewhat less confident in the physiognomy of names, inquires 
at the house what is the occupation of this Mareas, and with 
some exultation calls out to Balzac—* Marcas is a tailor!” “A 
tailor!” repeated the novelist, with an air of discouragement, 
which quickly gave place to another expression—I/ méritait un 
meilleur sort, N’importe! je Vimmortaliserai! If the reader 
will take the trouble of turning over Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, 
and of reading the few remarks with which he prefaces his story of 
Z. Marcas, he will be greatly amused, and not a little instructed 
in the peculiarities of his mode of composition. In spite of the 
fact, well known to him, that Marcas was the name of a small 
tailor, he cannot rid himself of the prepossession that it is the 
peculiar designation of a great artist, and he builds a theory of 
the influence exercised by names over the destinies of men. 

Balzac somewhere says, Dans tout homme de génie il y a un 
enfant; and assuredly there was much of l'enfant in his cha- 
racter, and still more of the eccentricity so frequently noticeable 
in genius. This iittle volume abounds in details of ludicrous 
eccentricity ; but there is not one which bears the remotest aspect 
of meanness, or of unkindness to any living thing. If it were not 
too long to quote, we should be tempted by the story of his 
taking a dramatic collaborateur into his house, lodging and feeding 
him, but wearing his life out by waking him up at all hours of 
the night (Balzac himself always worked at night) to ask him if 
he had invented anything. It is a perfect scene of Molitre-like 
humour; and Balzac himself would have made half an immortal 
volume of the story. We can only refer to it in Léon Gozlan’s 
pages—to which also we refer all our readers for a shilling’s worth 
of amusement such as is rarely to be purchased. 


SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND TITE TYROL.* 


{eo kinds of summer tourists find fit representatives in Sir 
- John Forbes and Mr. Walter White. The one travels along 
railroads and rivers, easily and leisurely, seeing whatever his 
guide-book points out to him, and jotting down all those obvious 
and common-place remarks which everybody makes in ordinary 
conversation, The other rushes from London to the mountains 
of Central Europe as fast and as cheaply as steam can take him, 
and then, with staff and knapsack, plunges into their defiles. It 
is good that elderly and well-to-do gentlemen should make tours 


* Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol in the Autumn of 1855. By Si 
John Forbes. Smith, Elder, Co. 

On Foot through Tyrol in the Summer of 1855. By Walter White. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 


in Germany, thus spending their money sensibly, and getting in 
exchange for it some new ideas; and it is good that young men 
should shake off the trammels of business, and gain health amon, 
fresh breezes and clear streams; but it is not good that these 
same persons should come home and publish books about the 
places through which they have passed, containing scarcely a 
single scrap of knowledge which was not long ago familiar to 
instructed, and easily accessible to uninstructed, men. Neither of 
these authors appears now for the first time before the publie, 
We are not acquainted with their former works; but if they at all 
resembled their present productions, the taste of the people who 
liked them must be strange indeed. In the volumes under 
review we find hardly anything to amuse, and little to instruct. 
Yet such books are bought by the libraries, and read, and 
praised. For the benefit, then, of those who have not the 
courage to wait till they ‘ blow over,” we proceed to give a short 
account of their contents. 

Sir John Forbes left England in the end of July, 1855, and 
travelled over the whole of Germany. We cannot attempt to 
follow him through the length and breadth of the land, but a 
specimen taken at random will show the sort of intellectual fare 
which he thinks good enough for the English public. His account 
of Dresden occupies eight pages. He thought that city inferior 
in neatness and splendour to Berlin, and surpassed in 
picturesqueness by Leipsic and Halle. It has, however, he says, 
‘redeeming points of beauty.” The old bridge is a ** handsome 
structure,” and the Briihl terrace is a “ charming locality,” more 
especially on a fine evening. He was, however, disgusted by the 
of the people.” ‘The population of Dresden is 
next given; and then we are told that its “sights are not ve 
numerous, but some of them of great interest.” The Catholic 
church and the Frauenkirche “ are both of great beauty in their 
respective styles.” ‘* The King’s palace is a fine massive building, 
but without beauty.” The Zwinger has nine lines devoted to it. 
The Orangerie has two. ‘the Opera-house has a short paragraph. 
The Gallery has about a page. The Green Vaults have two para- 
graphs, and other miscellaneous collections have about two pages 
more. There is not, in Sir John’s whole account of one of the 
most interesting capitals in the world, one line or one word which 
any decently-educated boy of sixteen might not have written. So 
it is with his description of Vienna, Pesth, and every other place 
which he visits. We carry away from the perusal of this 
volume one new fact which, if true, we care to remember—and 
one only. It is this:—Most people believe the Ilz, which joins 
the Danube at Passau, to be black—Sir John Forbes says it is not 
black. If he is right, let him have the credit of the discovery ; 
but our eyes, and those of many other people, have reported 
it black asink. Even if Sir John’s views on the subject be correct, 
they hardly repay us for reading a volume of nearly 400 pages. 

Sir John Forbes must surely know that this book is merely 
Murray and platitudes from beginning to end. What pos- 
sible purpose can he hope to effect by it? He makes, to 
be sure, no great pretensions; but why should he write at 
all? Does not every Englishman on the Continent carry a 
red book? And is not that red book far more copious in its de- 
tails, and far more interesting, than the work he has now given us? 
If he must write travels, why does he not take the trouble to 
learn something new about the countries which he visits? Sir 
John Forbes went to Berlin. If he felt a call to tell this to all 
mankind, why did he not stay long enough to learn a little about 
the present state of oo in that city? He might have 
caleaied with the people, and, without betraying confidence, have 
told us something about the state of politics and parties. He 
might have attended the numerous churches, and given us some 
details of the various shades of religious opinion now prevailing 
in the great Protestant State of the Continent. He might have 
made excursions in the neighbourhood of the Prussian capital, 
and have mentioned the plants he found, and the birds he saw. 
He might have found out what new German and foreign books 
were most popular, what pamphlets were most read, what pro- 
gress social reforms were making. He might have studied the 
local papers, and collected opinions about our doings in the East. 
On these and a hundred other subjects, intelligent persons in 
this country would be glad of a little information. On every one 
of them it is easy to get copious and accurate information on the 
spot, and it is incredibly ‘idficult to get any information here. 
But all this would take time, and require a little arrangement ; 
and Sir John, in the proud consciousness of having attained the 
dignity of being called, in the slang of English tourists in 
Switzerland, “the wrong Forbes,” throws this book to the read- 
ing multitude. He has selected as a motto for it— 

Ich singe wie der Vogel singt, 

Der in den Zweigen wohnet, 

Das Lied das aus der Kehle dringt, 
Ist Lohn der reichlich lohnet. 


We would suggest a more appropriate one—“ Populus vult 
aes. ty et decipiatur.” As long as men and women will 
trash, there “a always be a good supply of it. 

When the sins of a book are those of commission, there is some 
pleasure in criticizing it; but when what offends us is rather the 
utter absence of merit than the presence of faults, it is quite 
otherwise. In such cases, however, the duty of saying exactly 
what we think is more than ever incumbent on us. Many 
of our contemporaries, glad to escape from the respectable stohdity 
of Sir John Forbes, will pass his book by with a few civil words; 
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and in a year or two will be born a volume of Sight-seeing in 
Italy, in which we shall be told—* At Florence, in an apartment 
called the Tribune, there are several fine works of art’ —and “The 
King of Naples, as a man and as a ruler, has some defects.” 
We long, when reading Sir John’s weary pages, for even a little 
well-sounding nonsense. A celebrated critic, now dead, was once 
asked why he admitted into a review conducted by him, a number 
of articles, the style of which was much better than the matter. 
«Tt is true,” he said, “they teach nothing, they mean nothing, 
they are nothing, but they go down like bottled velvet.” Sir 
John Forbes has made a book which is not more instructive 
than the articles in question, and which wants their one merit. 
Mr. White, our other traveller, started from London in 
July, 1855, and journeyed rapidly, by Antwerp and the 
Rhine, to Stuttgardt and the Lake of Constance. Embark- 
ing at Friedrichshafen, he steamed to Bregenz, where, pass- 
rt regulations having been duly complied with, he entered 
the Vorarlberg. His first adventure was a fire at Hohe- 
nems, which he describes at some length. Passing by 


Bludenz, he crossed the Tyrolese frontier, chronicling as he went 


along such small facts as what he paid for breakfast, dinner, 
and bed—how the peasants saluted him—how the Austrian 
police officials were puzzled by his wandering in those remote 
Now and then he came to places famous in the wars, 
where the mountaineers had followed the old example of Mor- 
rten, and attacked their enemies while entangled in the ravines. 
t one point, he was asked by some labourers for news from 
the Crimea. ‘‘ Was it true that the Russians had landed in 
England?” His answer, “ Not true, nor likely to be,” called 
forth a general “So it yet goes well.” Further on, he found 
terrible marks of the tremendous inundation of the early sum- 
mer of last year. On the Stelvio, he talks with two Austrian 
officers :— 
“What did the English nation generally think of Kossuth and Mazzini? 
To harbour such ‘ miserables’ was disgraceful. What did it mean?” 
I replied—* To be able to believe what it means you must go and live in 
land, We love our own rights and liberties too well to endanger them 
by expelling fugitives who respect their asylum.” 
Then—* Did we mean to take Sebastopol ?” 
“Ofcourse we do. When the British lion makes up his mind to do a 
thing, he does it. His mind is made up to take Sebastopol, and take it he 
will.” 


“ We shall see,” they retorted, with a laugh. 

We have seen. 

Whether Mr. White was technically correct in the answer 
which he gave when asked about Kossuth and Mazzini, is a 
question which we leave to jurists. Ifhe had been more learned, 
he might very possibly have been less intelligible. 

Here is a little picture, rather shocking, but too characteristic 
of the Austrian Alps to be passed by. At Markt-Mals is a 
fountain which 

Exhibits a strange combination of the useful with the sacred: behind the 
trough stands a life-size Christ, yey the legs, pouring out a stream of 
water from an iron pipe inserted in its left side, at which a boy was drinking. 
Here women come to fill their buckets, and wayfarers and cattle to quenc' 
their thirst ; and, under the circumstances, there seemed to me a risk of that 
familiarity which breeds contempt. In another street the tall cross bore the 
pitein, in addition to its usual burden, with seven daggers sticking in her 


From Bormio, on the southern side of the Stelvio, Mr. White 
pushed on towards Treni, crossing the Gavia with some trouble. 
At Trent he found most of the booksellers’ shops full of devo- 
tional books, but was surprised by seeing an Italian translation 
of the first two volumes of 5 ee ’s History of England. 
He had a conversation with a captain of gensdarmes at Kaltern, 
who laboured much to convince him that things in Austria were 
not co bad as we are accustomed to believe. Amongst other 
arguments, he brought forward the well-known loyalty of the 
Teele, and said that these enthusiastic mountaineers had in 
1548 used an oey of Lord Palmerston as atarget. The inscrip- 
tion might have been written by Mr. Urquhart— 

If the devil has a son, 
Sure he is Lord Palmerston. 


This is pretty well, but the rage of the peasantry is emulated 

their superiors. The following description of the Premier is 
from the pen of a man who was long one of the most conspi- 
cuous politicians in Austria. In a pamphlet published only a 
ew months ago, Count Fiequelmont writes of Lord Palmerston 
as follows :— 

Moderne Catilina, de belles maniéres, de meurs contenues, de fortune 
Tangée, courtisan cu peuple sans étre son tribun, n’ayant q’une seule et 
méme ritournelle pour toutes ses oraisons, ce n’est ni la puissance de la parole 
ni la hauteur des idées qui lui ont donnée le pouvoir. Lord Palmerston 
régne cependant, mais il régne au moyen de I’excitation des passions. 

_From Meran Mr. White proceeded to the Passeyr-thal, and 
visited the birthplace of Hofer, whose adventures, as well as 
those of Spechbacher and Haspinger, he sketches with some 
cleverness, Crossing the Jauffur, he fell into the Brenner route, 
and arrived at Innspruck, where he saw the tomb of Maximilian 
and others of the usual sights. Thence he made his way to the 

varian border, and returned to the shores of the Lake of 

nstance. Steamboat and diligence brought him to Schaff- 
hausen. After seeing the Falls of the Rhine, he walked through 
the Black Forest to Freyburg, and reached England by Stras- 
burg, Paris, and Dieppe—having travelled ‘* more than two thou- 
sand miles, of which oa hundred and twenty were on foot, at 
& cost, including everything, of less than fourteen pounds.” 


Long may Mr. White live to make pleasant summer tours at so 
small an expense ; but we do trust we may never again read the 
record of any one of them. Three hundred pages, in which 
there is certainly little to blame, but also scarcely anything to 
praise or to remember, is sadly dull work. 

If the peine forte et dure of reading one or other of the books 
before us must inevitably be undergone, we strongly recommend 
Mr. White’s. It is the shorter of the two; and although its 
author is very slenderly provided with the knowledge which 
enables a traveller to see anything worth reporting, he at least 
trusts to his own eyes, and does not merely re-cast Murray. 


THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, 
Second Notice. 


N a former notice, we explained some of the views taken by 
Mr. Meadows of the opinions which form the groundwork of 
the Chinese education and character. Though his book is so 
clumsily put together that an unobservant reader would hardly 
discover the fact, his statements on this subject are intended as 
an introduction to his account of the present rebellion in China, 
upon which they certainly throw great light. 

The Chinese, as we observed, regard the Government in 
general, and the Emperor in particular in his character of 
the fountain-head of the Government, as the highest mani- 
festation of the Ultimate Principle, into the workings of which they 
resolve all existence. When the Government incurs misfortunes, 
they infer that it has fallen off fromthe Ultimate Principle, and that 
the “‘ Heavenly Commission” is withdrawn from it and conferred 
upon some one else, which makes rebellion a matter of duty. 

his, according to Mr. Meadows, has become an established part of 
the Chinese creed ; and it is greatly favoured by the circumstance 
that, though the principal affairs of the Empire are carried on by 
the highly centralized system of Government of which we have 
already spoken, less important matters are in the hands of pett 
local authorities. It would seem that rebellions on a small 
scale are of constant occurrence in different parts of the country, 
though they are conducted in a curiously characteristic way. 
When a mandarin’s government becomes intolerably oppressive, 
the constitutional practice is for his faithful subjects to strike 
work. The labourers leave the fields, the shops are shut up, the 
canal boats do not run, and life in general comes to a stand-still. 
If this does not succeed, risings ensue, which are continued until 
the Government puts them down, either by force or, as more 
frequently happens, by negotiation—the terms being, on the one 
side, that the misgovernment shall cease, and on the other, that 
the ringleaders shall be executed, to save the honour of the 
Government. A strange indifference to life pervades Chinese 
society, and persons are easily found ready to head such rebellions, 
with a full consciousness of the fate which awaits them. In so 
doing, they only carry out the principle which sometimes induces 
their countrymen to commit suicide that the discovery of their 
bodies may bring trouble on those in whose houses they are 
found, or to give themselves up to a death of horrible torture, in 
order to benefit their family by the reward offered for their 
apprehension. These rebellions are merely local expedients to 
remove local grievances, and are undertaken, not in a revolu- 
tionary, but in a conservative spirit. But when they are numerous 
and frequent, they come, by degrees, to endanger the existence 
of the ruling dynasty. From the first, the insurgents exercise 
some of the functions of Government by levying a kind of black- 
mail on the neighbourhood; and Ha their partisans are 
counted by thousands, the very fact becomes a proof that 
the “ Heavenly Commission” has been withdrawn from the 
reigning Emperor. It is a curious proof of the chronic character 
of this institution, as it may almost be called, that the Chinese 
have but one word for robbers and rebels. In their code of 
criminal law, these crimes are comprised in “one section, which 
treats of attempts to take possession of the ony of others, 
from the theft of a smal] sum of money up to the attempt to seize 
the Empire by a person who “assumes a dynastic designation, 
enrols troops, and, perhaps, styles himself as a sovereign.” For 
many years past, the Manchoos have been provoking such out- 
breaks. Their Government has always been carried on in opposition 
to some of the strongest feelings of the Chinese, whom they have in 
many instances superseded by their own officers, whilst they 
have almost uniformly shown an entire disregard of their disgust 
at the employment of brute force. Besides this, the pertinacit, 
with which the Chinese retain impressions, and the strength of their 
family feelingsand prejudices, have prevented theextinction of those 
personal antipathies which a Government established for one hun- 
dred and seventy years would have outlived in any other part of 
the world. In the province of which Canton is the capital—which 
was the last part of the empire to yield to the Tartars—a secret 
society, called “ The Triad,” having for its object their overthrow, 
has existed ever since they first established their dominion. These 
causes of unpopularity, local and personal, were greatly increased 
by the failure of the Manchoos in their war with the English, their 
defeat in which not only dispelled much of their —s prestige, 
but involved them in great financial difficulties. ‘There can, 
however, be no doubt that the circumstance which invests the 
Chinese rebellion with peculiar interest forus, is the alleged Chiis- 
tianity of the rebels. On this point Mr. Meadows gives some new 
and important evidence. He personally saw a good deal of the 
insurgents, having been several times up to their camps whilst 
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interpreter at Shanghae. He had some conversation with one 
of the rebel leaders, obtained a certain number of their books, 
and seems to have read and written about them a good deal 
whilst on the spot. The result of these various sources of 
information is something to the following effect. 

The principal elements of the rebellion are two—the political 
and the religious. The political side of the movement is based 
upon the principles which we have already tried to explain, and 
has received considerable help from the Triad Society. The 
Christian element is represented by a man called Hung Seir 
Tseuen, who, if his undertaking succeeds, will certainly deserve to 
be ranked amongst the most remarkable men of his day. He 
was one of the large class of unsuccessful cahdidates for em- 
ployment in the Chinese Civil Service. On one of his visits to 
Canton, for the purpose of being examined, he fell in with some 
missionary publications. This was as far back as 1833. About 
the year 1837, he hada bad fever, in the course of which he saw a 
variety of strange visions, which Mr. Meadows details. The 
were apparently deeply coloured by his slight acquaintance wit 
Christianity. Their general purport was to reveal to him that 
China was in a very wicked state, and that he must help to 
set it to rights. In 1843, he would seem to have obtained pos- 
session of a copy of the Bible, or part of it. Struck by its corre- 
spondence with the subject of his visions, he baptized himself, 
and proceeded, not without interruption from the authorities, to 
convert the surrounding population. He had, as Mr. Meadows 
remarks, a great advantage over ordinary Christians in his study 
of the Bible, inasmuch as many parts of the sacred volume, and 
especially the Acts, refer to a state of society very like what 
exists in China. Idols, exorcists, diviners, and evil spirits, are 
as familiar to the Chinese as they were to the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor; and Mr. Meadows instances the account of the riot at 
Ephesus as a transaction which might be repeated literally, and 
in its most minute details, in a Chinese city at the present iw 


China has, in all its towns, its “ hongs,” or organized societies (guilds) of 
tradesmen and artificers, any of whom might gct up an assemblage and dis- 
turbance when their interests were threatened. This they would, moreover, 
very likely do in the Ching Hwang Meaou, or city temple, which exists in 
every city; and at one end of the oan open court, of which you always find 
the “theatre” or stage where public performances are given in honour of the 


gods, at the cost of the “guilds,” or of the officials, or of rich private indi-~ 


viduals. And such a disturbance would very likely be ended by the district 
magistrate coming in his sedan, placing himself in some commanding posi- 
tion, and holding precisely such a speech as the “town clerk” of Ephesus 
held; in particular by warning his hearers of the “danger of being called in 
question for the uproar” by the Governor-General of the province, or even by 
the Imperial Government, if blood should be shed. 


Till about the year 1850, the movement of Hung Seir Tseuen 
preserved a purely religious character, but about that time he 
came into collision with the authorities. Singularly enough, 
he was aided in the commencement of his undertaking by the 
destruction of a pirate fleet by the English navy in October, 
1849. The pirates mostly escaped from their ships, and, 
joining some persons who were engaged in one of the local 
rebellions which we have already mentioned, formed a kind of 
nucleus to which the Chinese ‘ Godworshippers,” as they were 
called, associated themselves. The union of these different 
bodies of rebels appeared so formidable to the Government that 
they sent against them the Commissioner Lin, well known in our 
own war with China. He died on the road, and others were 
sent in his place; but they had very little success, whilst 
the Tae Pings, or rebels, constantly gained new advantages 
over the authorities. Hung Seir Tseuen seems to have 
taken for his pattern the divine commands to the Israelites 
for the destruction of the tribes of Canaan:—‘‘ Our Heavenly 
Prince,” he says, “has received the Divine commission to ex- 
terminate the Manchoos — to exterminate them utterly, men, 
women, and children—to exterminate all idolators generally, 
and to possess the empire as its true sovereign.” It is curious 
to remark the union of the Chinese and Jewish modes of thought 
which such a proclamation displays. 

The Chinese armies had never recovered their defeat by 
the English. One of their officers told Mr. Meadows, in 
1851, that “they regarded defeat as ‘old custom,’ and the 
abandonment of places they should hold as an ‘ordinary 
affair.’”” Besides this, the irregular troops levied against the 
English had retained their arms when they were disbanded after 
the war, and became robbers. After various successes, the insur- 
gents, having advanced 1000 miles to the north-west, stormed 
the town of Nanking. Itwas defended bya military columnof Man- 
choos, whose numbers were computed at 20,o0oo—men, women, 
and children. ‘* They knew,” said one of the rebels, “ that Heaven 
was going to punish them,” and made but little resistance. Only 
a hundred escaped; the rest were massacred, and thrown into 
the Yang Tsze Kiang. At Nanking, the Imperialists cut off the 
communications of the Tae Pings, who nevertheless continued 
their advance, for nearly 1400 miles, to a place called Tsing-hae, 
not very far from Pekin, which they probably hoped to seize. 
This was at the end of 1853. In 1854 and 1855, they seem to 
have made similar advances, though without much permanent 
result. The part of China which they still occupy, as marked 
on Mr. Meadows’s map, would seem to be a district about as 
large as Ireland, in the very heart of the Empire, near the middle 
of its diameter from north to south, but to the west of its diameter 
from east to west. This district gives them the command of the 
navigation of the Great River, and of some of the most important 


of the cities and lakes, including in particular three which, 
according to M. Huc—with whom in this instance Mr. Meadows 
concurs—have a population of nearly 8,000,000 souls. 

In estimating the probability of the success of this rebellion, 
we must take into account the character of the religious opinions 
which exist amongst the Tae Pings themselves. Mr. Meadows 
is of opinion that there are two parties, or rather the elements of 
two parties, amongst them. There are the followers of Hung Seir 
Tseuen, who are what may be called Bible Christians, and the 
followers of the “ Eastern Prince,” who claim to receive special 
inspirations, reproducing strangely enough in China the y 

uzzled Western Europe. Mr. Meadows justly 
remarks that Hung Seir Tseuen’s we gr eng: in these mani- 
festations is one of the strongest proofs of his honesty. If he 
did not believe in the genuineness of his own pretensions, he 
would not tolerate an independent source of authority. The re. 
velations of the ‘‘ Eastern Prince” are very curious, being based 
upon supposed immediate Divine communications enforcing the 
performance or non-performance of particular acts. Those who 
wish to see a strikingly exact parallel to them would do well to 
compare the account given by Mr. Meadows (p. 431, &c.), with a 
description of the fanatics of the Cevennes, published in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review. The fanatical element of the 
rebellion is rather matter of anticipation than of description. The 
character of the Christianity professed by Hung Seir Tseuen 
himself is a question of far greater immediate importance, and of 
almost boundless moral significance. In a country in which 
the phrase, ‘The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants,” has become a kind of profession of faith, nothing 
can be more curious than to see what is the creed of a man 
who, with a considerable degree of intellectual cultivation, knows 
absolutely nothing of Christianity except what he has learnt 
out of the Bible. A single experiment, of course, proves but 
little, especially as the subject of it was a Confucian; but it 
well deserves to be accurately recorded and remembered. Mr. 
Meadows’s account of Hung Seir Tseuen’s theology is as fol- 
lows:—In accordance with the system which we explained in 
a former article, he had always believed in a sort of Pantheistic 
Ultimate Principle, from which all things were derived. That 
all morality consists in acting in accordance with this Ulti- 
mate Principle, is the doctrine of the learned Chinese ; and 
the effect of the Bible on his mind was to invest the Ultimate 
Principle with personality, and to give to morality the character 
of obedience to a law—a command, instead of mere conformi 
with a method. In pursuance of this line of thought, Hung Seir 
Tseuen went so far as to think of God as existing in human form— 
believing, indeed, in the unity of the Divine Being, but denying, or 
rather not thinking of, his spirituality. Reading the account of the 
creation in the light of the Confucian morality, he adopts, “in 
unconsciousness of any necessity to dwell on the proposition,” the 
doctrine that every man is an emanation from God, and that 
“ Righteousness is man’s inborn original nature.” The existence 
of evil he refers to the Devil, or, as he calls him, the “ Serpent 
Devil”—identifying him with the Yen lo Wang, or the Chinese 
Pluto. He believes idols to be the representatives of devils, 
and his soldiers believe them to be actual devils, and talk with 
“fierce exultation” of having “killed” them, by burning or 
otherwise. It is in his conceptions of Our Lord that Hung Seir 
Tseuen differs most widely from Western Christians. According 
to Mr. Meadows, a number of passages in his writings show that he 
looks upon Christ as an inferior and created being. Next in order 
to Our Saviour, Hung Seir Tseuen places himself, as “ the second 
son of God;” and this he does on the ground that, in his visions, he 
was actually translated to Heaven, and saw and spoke with the 
Almighty face to face. The Ten Commandments are translated 
pretty fairly, with the exception of the Fourth, which is altered 
thus :—‘On the seventh day, the day of worship, thou shalt 
praise Hioang Shangte for his goodness.” The alteration 18 
robably made because, under the circumstances of the Tae 
ings, it is absolutely necessary not to intermit military duty. 
Whether the Saturday, or the Sunday, or what other day 18 
observed, we are not informed. Indeed, it is obviously impos- 
sible to know whether a day is the seventh or the first without 
a continually subsisting tradition. Hung Seir Tseuen does not 
seem to have enjoined the celebration of the Communion, oF 
any other administration of Baptism than washing in a river 
or basin, in connexion with prayer on repentance. The doc- 
trine of the Redemption seems to exist amongst them in 4 
very indefinite form, though “ many of their ee prove 
that they habitually preserve a consciousness that, for their 
hope of eternal happiness, they are indebted to the labours 
and sufferings of Jesus Christ.” It must, however, be remem- 
bered that nothing can be more scanty at present than their 
theological publications, and that those which exist are occup! 
almost entirely with the plainest practical rules of conduct. 

Such is, in general, Mr. Meadows’s account of the position of 
the Tae Pings. It is, of course,extremely difficult to form any _ 
of opinion as to their prospects of ultimate success. If they shoul 
succeed in obtaining supreme power,they would have achieved one 
of the most wonderful of revolutions. The power of the Govern- 
ment in China is so enormous that, if it became Christian, the 
whole Chinese nation would very shortly follow its example. = 
whole of the education of the country is placed in its hands by 
the system of Civil Service Examinations; and if Hung Seir 
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Tseuen were ever able to carry out the revolution which he has 
announced, of making the Bible a test-book for such examina- 
tions, it would be quite impossible to calculate the consequences 
which must follow. Of course, in all speculations upon such a 
subject, we are very much in the dark ; but we are thankful to Mr. 
Meadows for a ay of perhaps the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful events which have characterized this age. His book, 
we may add, contains an account of some personal intercourse with 
the Tae Pings near Shanghae, which is curious and interesting ; 
and he goes into speculations, which are certainly surprising 
enough, about the probability of Russian interference with China, 
and the necessity of preventing it. On the whole, the book, 
though not well written, is full of curious and interesting matter, 
and of very ingenious and careful, though diffuse thought. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE.* 


7 novel-reading public are certainly under no small obliga- 
tion to the reviewer who attempts to point out to them, not 
only what to read, but what to avoid. For their benefit he plods 
through a dreary waste of print, in the vain hope that fortune 
may favour his search after the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
How fruitless this expectation often is, he too weil knows; and 
we may safely say that never was patient industry less rewarded 
than by the volumes with which we have now to deal. Why Mrs. 
Trollope should call her new novel Fushionable Life, or Paris 
and London, is indeed a mystery; for the dreary pages before us do 
not throw the smallest light on the elements of which fashionable 
life is composed in either city. We can fancy Mrs. Trollope vulgar 
and coarse, but we have not often found her dull ; yet she has now 
given abundant proof that she can be immeasurably insipid. It 
has been generally considered that the books which amuse a person 
are a good test of character—how much more so the books which 
an author thinks it worth while to write! 

Viewed as a psychological phenomenon, Pushionable Life is a 
real curiosity. In order that our readers may judge for themselves, 
we purpose placing before them the outline of the story. Clara 
8 es sf the heroine, is the only child of arich corn-merchant, 
who dies when she is nineteen, leaving her a fortune of more than a 
hundred thousand pounds. She is to come into possession of it 
when of age; and until that period, she is to live with her sole 
guardian, Dr. Brixbourg, who had attended her father in his last 
illness. Being a very acute and selfish man, as well as an expe- 
rienced physician, he had wormed himself into the complete confi- 
dence of - old merchant; and during Clara’s minority he is to 
have two thousand a year, in addition to two thousand bequeathed 
out of gratitude for his kindness and professional attention. Clara 
is, we are told, a girl of singular ability and strength of character, 
the spoilt darling of a meek old aunt and a “schoolmaster”—a 
quiet elderly clergyman. Our heiress would never submit toa 
governess; and so, to please her fancy, she was instructed by 
this old gentleman, who is represented as a great scholar. Miss 
Holmwood detests the Brixbourg family, which consists, besides 
the Doctor, of an ambitious, vulgar wife, and a pretty daughter 
with a most violent temper, who tyrannizes over both father and 
mother. The addition which Clara brings to his income enables 
Dr. Brixbourg to take a house in Portman-square, and to indulge 
in a great deal of society. We hoped to derive some entertain- 
ment from the doings of this scheming parvenu family, recollect- 
ing the racy though improbable adventures of the celebrated 
Widow Barnaby; but even in this, Mrs. Trollope disappoints 
our expectations. The Brixbourgs occupy an important position 
in the first few chapters; yet they come to nothing, and, in the 
end, seem entirely forgotten. Miss Holmwood is very indifferent 
to the admiration of gentlemen in general, but not to the atten- 
tions of the Honourable Henry Octavius Hamilton, the cighth 
son of a very poor earl. There seems no possible objection to 
the match ; but the novelist interposes, pelo conjures up ingeni- 
ous obstacles expressly for the purpose of turning the course 
of that true love which for once seemed inclined to run remark- 
ably smooth. Mr. Hamilton is not so explicit as the lady would 
have him; and, believing his poverty to be the cause, she consults 
“good Mr, Williamson.” ‘The old gentleman cannot help think- 
ing that such an obstacle is scarcely solid enough to keep asunder 
two loving hearts, when every other circumstance renders their 
union perfectly easy, and he tells her so:— 


“True—quite true—m paragon of confessors,” replied Clara. “ But, 
a helping is necessary, and that hand must be 
“Mine !” returned the venerable confidant ; “as how, my dear child ?” 
Truly and simply by making him understand that ..... . In short, 
joe and best of schoolmasters, you must make him comprehend that his 

the — son of a poor man is no reason, in your opinion (or in mine), 
e should not marry the only daughter of a rich one.” 


Accordingly, after a little embarrassment on both sides, Mr. 
lamson undertakes to act as ambassador. It turns out that 
enry Hamilton has perversely determined to seek his fortune in 
Australia ; yet he avows his love for Clara to the old gentleman, 
and ends a long harangue by declaring that the poverty of his 
family has never led any one of its members to commit an act 
Which could be thought to compromise its honour—to this he 
Would prefer death. His own and Clara’s happiness is a trifle 


“ 


* Fashionable Life; or, Paris and M 
London, By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 


in the scale, when balanced by family pride. We are not always 
clear whether the authoress thinks his decision right or wrong ; 
but, be this as it may, Clara, on hearing his determination, tries 
to forget love in esteem and admiration for the high principle 
which makes him submit to “duty.” She has a very philo- 
— turn of mind, which enables her to rise above her troubles, 
After living two years with Dr. Brixbourg, she determines to 
travel, and to — the first winter in Paris. She has bought a 
living for her old tutor, so that Aunt Sarah is her only travelling 
companion. In Paris, she renews an acquaintance with Lad 
Amelia Warton and her daughter. In spite of the title, whic 
to Clara forms a great impediment to their intimacy, she re- 
solves to forget her plebeian pride, whilst her ladyship con- 
sults the convenience of her aristocratic poverty; and with a 
sn Anoruanaaanaaes about expenditure, they take a house 
together. 

Lady Amelia is a widow, and chaperones Miss Holmwood. A 
gentleman is needed to increase their respectability, and is found 
in the person of Sir William Laurence—an old bachelor uncle of 
Lady Amelia, who is always “the well-pleased,” “the highly- 
respected” Sir William Laurence, the “ kind-hearted baronet.” 
After tiring themselves out with a round of society, the ladies 
resolve to give it up, and to receive only a select few. They com- 
pliment cach other on their good sense. Indeed, we may here 
remark that nothing can well be conceived more tedious than the 
conversations between Miss Holmwood and her “ noble friend,” 
unless we except her letters to Mr. Williamson. 

Instead of being made to feel that we are on foreign ground, 
and in the midst of the most refined Parisian society, we might 
suppose that all the scenes depicted in this part of the stor 
passed in an English country town. We have merely people 
with French names, and a few such expressions as carle blanche, 
blasée, ci-devant, au fond, which are so frequently used by every one 
that we almost forget that they are French. A great deal is made 
of the engagement and marriage of Lady Amelia’s daughter and a 
young Frenchman—a “ dancing adorer,” called Victor Dormont, 
whose name is never mentioned without being coupled with 
some such epithet as “highly-gifted youth,” “ truly fascinating 
young man.” Victor Dormont is poor—he is a clerk in 
some ‘much-vaunted concern” of a commercial kind. This 
wounds Lady Amelia’s pride, causing the noble blood to mount to 
her cheek. Here Clara smooths the difficulty, and, unknown to 
her friend, signs some paper which, as she supposes, guarantees 
ten thousand pounds to be paid, if called upon, as Victor's con- 
tribution to the capital of a mining speculation, and which is to 
admit him as a partner. “The magnificent mining concern turns 
out to be a most atrocious humbug.” Victor discovers that his 
benefactress has been imposed upon, that the papers she had 
signed for him had made herself a partner, and that the bursting 
of the bubble involves the whole of her fortune. He considers 
himself for ever dishonoured, and shoots himself. Clara, on the 
other hand, is never so light-hearted as with an empty purse. 
The whole party returns to England. Aunt Sarah has a small 
income, on which she and her niece live in happy country seclu- 
sion, near Mr. Williamson. Mr. Hamilton hears of his former 
love through a college friend in the neighbourhood ; and one day 
he appears unexpectedly, throws himself at her feet, and is 
one Clara informs him that her necessities are supplied 
by the benevolence of her aunt and schoolmaster :— 

“Then I shall have the honour and glory of relieving these estimable friends 
from the onus,” said the young man, rubbing his hands with an air of hilarit 
that had something very youthful in it. “Have you not heard,” he continued, 
“that the Honourable Henry Octavius has inherited four hundred a year from 
his great uncle, the brother of his maternal grandmother, whose very name he 
has never heard mentioned three times in his life.” 


Before this he had said :— 


“You have (the kind Heavens be praised for it) lost your hateful great 
fortune, my sweet friend, but you have not yet learned to understand the 
difference between having no money at all, and having a little.” 


Clara Holmwood’s great fortune pursues her like some people's 
bad fortune. The principal person concerned in the mining 
company eventually turns up, and restores the document which 
Clara had signed, and which constituted her a partner in the 
concern. He had “won” the signature from her for his own pur- 
poses, and now thinks that ‘the concern will stand its ground— 
no act has yet been proved in the least degree approaching 
bankruptcy.” Clara now fears that the dreadful calamity which 
has befallen ler will separate her from Henry, and she writes 
“to release him from his engagement, if he still considered her 
city wealth as an obstacle to their marriage.” She is apprehen- 
sive that he will think himself “ predoomed by relentless 
destiny to be a strangely-tormented man.” But the young man 
wisely takes a different view of the case, and consents to accept 
Clara’s hand, although she cannot help giving with it a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

In some works of fiction, the probability of the plot is sacrificed 
to increase the interest of the story; but in this novel, improba- 
bility has no such exeuse. It would be difficult to decide whether 
it is more unnatural or dull. That this book should ever have 
been written by a clever woman is a wonder—that it should have ~ 
any chance of finding admiring readers scems inconceivable. 
Were it the first attempt of some young author, it would be at 
once condemned to well-merited oblivion. How long Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s name may preserve Fastionable Life from a similar fate 
may be a subject open to speculation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Wan TED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 

Henry Appteyanp, News-Agent, &., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRALY, 

and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, ay 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J, Tewnant, 149, Strand, London. 


D'*: KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, Open daily from 10 a.s, to 10 p.m. (for 

gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 

iu Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures are delivered at 12, 

2, and } past 7, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S,, and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, 
Admission, One Shilling. 


at 4 p.m, precisely, 
Established 1803, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806, | 


impowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
(LOBE INSURANCE. Fire: Life: Annuities: Reversions. 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
J. W. Fresuriecp, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman, 
Fow.er Newsam, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
Carr Giyn, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 
Life Insurances granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particularly 
favourable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. : 
No charge for Stamp Duties on Life Policies, Every class of Fire and Life Insurance 
transacted, Medical Fees generally paid. 
be had at the Offices, and of 


Prospectuses, with Life ‘Tables on various | 
any of the Agents, ILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


| Fated LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE—FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 


ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 
extent of £10,000 on any one Life. 

The Profits of the Society will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year, 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured, 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 1859, when all 
whole-life Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will participate. 

Bonuses amounting to nearly Three Millions have been added to the Policies, at the 
Four Divisions of Protits which have already been made. 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds, 

Prospectuses may be obtained and Assurances effected through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London, 

March, 1856, WILLIAM 8, DOWNES, Actuary. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY.—The Legislature and 
Government of New South Wales having founded a Grammar School in the City 

of Sydney, have applied to Professor Maupgn, M.A., University College, London; 
Professor Jowert, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Professor Hornuy, M.A., University 
of Durham; W. Horxrns, Esq., M.A., University of Cambridge; and Sir Cuarvzs 
Nicuorson, Provost of the University of Sydney, to act as a Committee for the selection 
OF A HEAD MASTER, A MATHEMATICAL MASTER, AND TWO ASSISTANT 

MASTERS for that Institution, 

Information as to the duties to be arene pry and the conditions under which the 
Appointments are to be made, may be obtained at University College, London, in Gower- 
street; of Cuarces C, Arenson, Esq., to whom all applications, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, must be forwarded on or before MONDAY, the 20th of OCTOBER next. 

1[20, King-street, St. James's, CHARLES NICHOLSON, 
2nd Sept., 1856. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn-street, will be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, the 10th instant. The 
Public are admitted (free) every Day but FRIDAY. 


J gs YPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS, 
Director —Sir Ropeaicx Mvscuisoy, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., 


During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on the Ist of October, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will 


be given 


1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F.R.S., &¢, 
2. METALLURGY. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S, 

3. NATURAL HISTORY, By T. H. F.R.S, 
} By Wantineton W, M.A, 
6. GEOLOGY, By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. APPLIED MECHANICS, By Rosert W11t1s, M.A., F.R.S, 
PHYSICS. By G. G. Stoxss, M.A., F.R.S, 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing by Mr. Brnys. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) is £30, for two 
years, in one payment, or two annual payments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormann, at a fee of £10 for the term of three months, 
The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £2, £3, and £4, 
each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Services, Acting Mining 
Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in education, are 
admitted to the lectures at reduced fees, 

cr ae ag Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others have also been 
established. 

For a prospectus and information apply to the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


Octavo. Vols. I.and II, £1 


6s. 
] tates OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James AnrHony Frovpg, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 


College, Oxford. 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


New Edition, 16s. By post, 16s, 8d. 
XPLANATIONS OF THE MANCEUVRES OF A BRIGADE 
OF INFANTRY. With an Atlas, containing 29 Plans, By Lieut,-Col. the 


Hon. H, Percy, Grenadier Guards. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


10s. 6d, By post, 10s, 10d, 
SELECTION OF FIELD MOVEMENTS FOR A DIVISION 
J OF CAVALRY, in accordance with the Principles laid down in the Cavalry 
Regulations, By Lord pz Ros. Quarto, Plates, und, 
YEOMANRY REGULATIONS. 8s. - By post, Ss. 4d. 
London; Jouyn W, Parxgr and Son, West Strand, 


ULL’S LIBRARY for f History, Bi 


London, Prospectuses sent, post free, on application, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be ‘had without dela 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea 
Annum, ‘The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Phil 
and Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely added. : , 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, 
tuses may be ob’ on appli 
Epwarp 510, New Ox London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 


Will appear on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, No, I, of 


HE INTERNATIONAL: a Weekly Journal devoted to 
Foreign Intelligence. Price 5d.; stamped, 6d, 
Publishing Offices—London: 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; Paris; 16, Rue de 
l’Echiquier; Brussels: 6, Rue du Chant Foiscaux. 


On the 4th of October, No. I. ee 2d., and on the first of November, 
Part rice 1 


pr 0d., of 
HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE: a new Illustrated Periodical 

of Literature, Art, Science, Social Progress, and Family Life. Edited by Jony 

Saunpers and WestLanp Marston, 
Contents oF No, I, :—The Salutation. By SirC. Eastraxe, President of the Ro: 

Academy, engraved on Wood, in the highest style of the art.—The Stereoscope, 
Sir Davip Brewster, K.H., F.R.S., being the first of a Series of Papers on ‘opular 
Science.—Alfred Tennyson, a Portrait. by Mayatt, engraved by Henry Liytow. 
—The Family Mystery, a Tale, By other important Papers 
detailed Prospectus, with f th 

etaile spectus, with specimen of the Engravings, can be obtained 
Booksellers; or, post-free, from the Office, 25, London, 


; In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 
By and Potysianx. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 
Already published :— 
containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 


0. The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No, 3, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.B.S., &e, 
No, 4, ” J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &. 
No. 5, Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &e. 


Mavtt and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip 86, Fleet-street; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. . 


Just published, yee 1s, 6d., by post, 1s, 7d. 
COTTISH PHILOSOPHY; THE OLD AND THE NEW, 
A Statement. By Professor Ferrier. 
Edinburgh : SutHERtAND and Knox; London: Srwpxin, MArswatt, and Co, 


l INAL NARRATIVE IN LETTERS. Principally from 

Turkey, in the years 1830-3. Complete, with Thirty-five hitherto Unpublished 

Letters, By F. W. Newman. Price 1s, 6d.; author's edition, cloth, lettered, 3s, 
Hotyoake and Co., 147, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, Two Volumes, 8vo, 14s, 
GE, AUTHORS, AND AUTHORITY of the PENTATEUCH. 
_ Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the openi 
guages and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edi AMES 
London 3 Joun CnapMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
SUPPLEMENT TO TOD’S RAJASTHAN. 
Just published, with numerous Ilustrations, Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 40s, 
As MALA; or, Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat, in 
Western India. By AtExanpEx Kintocn Forses, of the Hon, East India 
Company’s Civii Service. 
Brotuers, 23, Cornhill. 
MRS. JAMESON’S SECOND LECTURE ON TILE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 
J ust published, in Feap. 8vo, price 33., cloth, 
HE COMMUNION OF LABOUR: A Second Lecture on the 
Social Employments of Women. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “Sisters of 
Charity at Home and Abroad” (the first Lecture), of which the Second Edition, price 
4s., may still be had. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, LonGmans, and Rosgrts, 
Now published, in one Vol., 270 pp. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 7s, 6d, 
EINE’S REISEBILDER. Pictures of Travel. Translated 
from the German of Henry Herne, By G, Leann, 
London: and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL, 
ATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 7s, 6d. 
AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION, 1s, 6d. 
EDUCATION OF TASTE. 1s. 
INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL, 64, 
DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY. 64, 
CREED OF A MAN, 4d. 
LESSONS OF THE PESTILENCE. 64. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
DISCOURSE ON COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS, 3d. 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Edited by DR. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s College School. 
ATIN EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 2s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO; with Notes. 4s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYROPZDIA; with a 
Vocabulary and Notes. 3s, 6d. 
ZENEID OF VIRGIL; with AntHon’s Notes. 5s. roan. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, I. to III.; with Antion’s Notes and 
Homeric Glossary. 4s, 6d, roan, 
London: Jounw W. Parxer and Soy, West Strand. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE CATHCART. 
Now ready, with Maps, 8vo, 12s, 
HE WAR AT THE CAPE: the Military Operations in 
Kaffraria, which led to the Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the Measures 
for the Protection and Welfare of the People of South Africa. By the late General 
Sir Georcs Catucart, K.C.B, Selected from his Correspondence. 


and Plans, 8vo, 14s. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN RUSSIA AND 
GERMANY, 1812-13. 

“We could wish to see Col. Cathcart’s work reprinted in a shape suited to an officer's 
travelling library. Lucid, concise, and pregnant, it seems to us to be equally valuable 
for its facts and its commentaries,”— Quarterly Review, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


By the same Author, with twenty-three 


London: 'Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitt and James Acton Epwaaps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-strect, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pul by 


Joun Wittiam Parker ang Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 
September 6, 1456, 
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